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¢A NEW PUBLICATION. 


Invaluable Aids to Teachers 
and Students of Geography 


National 
Geographic [lonographs 


on the Physical Features of 
the Earth’s Surface. Pub- 


lished monthly except in 
July and August. 


NOW READY 
Monograph No. 1, 


Physiographic Processes 


BY 
JOHN W. POWELL, 


Late Director ~). S. Geological Survey. 


Annual Subscription—ten Menegraphs—payabie in ad- 


vance, $1.50 
Annual Subscription—five copies to one address—pay- 
able in advance, - 6.02 
Single Monographs, - - - - Pa ~ * "20 
Remit with order to 
American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Every School Should Have It. 


Chambers's Concise 


Gazetteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
One Yolume, Crown 8vo. 768 pages Half morocco, price, $2.60. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest 
and most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries, 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interesting, 
is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however briefly, 
to history and literary associations, The aim has been to include all 
that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness, consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible to 
the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














Washington’s a watchword 
Such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an 


Echo left to air. 
——BYRON. 
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RED AND BLUEL 


It is quite appropriate that we should offer this 
month something new in the way of a red and 
a blue pencil and we do so. We have been re- 
quested many times to make a pencil with small 
diameter, colored lead of hard grade for correct- 
ing compositions, etc. Dixon’s No. 328 blue 
and No. 329 red are peculiarly suited for such 
work. Stationers will keep them later on and 
in-the meantime we will send samples of each 
for three 2 cent stamps. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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SPECIAL 


Cabinet Benches 
for Trade Schools 


Get our 
¢ Special Lists of Tools 
and 
$ Special Trade School Discount 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & (0. 


209 Bowery New York. 














CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. 











CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT. 


ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp, 


EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATEN TED, AND MA NUFACTL (RED BY 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


ranch Salesroom :—1 89 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 1140 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. PENCIL ATTACHMENT. 
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Improved Optical Lanterns. > 


Operated by 


il, Lime and Electric Lights gy 


Specially Constructed for Scnool 
and College Use. 


> 


Lantern slides of every subject in 
stock or made to order. 
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Pius Meee bie Stee oe Be ae | 


Send 5 cent stamp for 200-page illustrated ; 
“BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 
A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass 
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KODAKS *“ PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
The lightest and most practical preteen Ox YG EN & H YD ROGEN 


or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free with GASES into AAR) 4.6 


catalogue. 
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Bencbes, Tools and Supplies. ——— tells how to develop and print the By HAND POWER. PRICE $ 15.00 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. Eastman Kodak Company, : 
Chandler & Barber, age Diet St Cntalcoged Cechasten, ¥. CHA Ss. |=) abe) ol , 


2l8 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 





Standard School Numbers. 


333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


FP STERBROOK'S ifs ae oa aes 


STE EsEn EES Re Se ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 Jobn St, NY 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
, has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y unti! our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
upon request. 


| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. 




















QUEEN & CO. Inc., ro10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Numerous Wortp’s Farr AwWarpbs. NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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9 . ° ° Patented. 
Klemm’s Relief or Raised Practice-Maps, se" 2m, veges 
Europe—Asia—Africa—North America—South America—Palestine ) Sizes, 9x11 in. 5.00 10.00 
Australia—New England—Middle Atlantic—s,. Atlantic—E. Central States ‘ per 100, . . 
~ United States— Western Europe— British Isles—Roman Empire. 11x15 in. a “ 10.00 15.00 
+ e - . : k ’ 
William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Ave., New York, °°" vedstwrtiog 
IT IS VERY PLEASING | Th N ti | 
FOR CLASSES IN | ¢ a 1ona 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE | ° ° 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC Course In Physics 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. | 
Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 
SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS) as recommended by the 
It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to| COMMITTEE OF TEN. 
have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Faculty. 
I have catalogues of designs. | 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
CHEMICALS | 
said AND 
. 


APPARATUS 

Laboratory Supplies of Every Description —— ———e=e— 

Bullock & Crenshaw, | ea = 
—rine— IMPORTERS | 


127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 


BRANCHES : 








708 Locust Street, 
2 St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - = 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. | 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements | 
of schools of all grades and aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence | 
solicited. Catalogue on application. | 


| O28 Arch St,| FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL 60, 
Physical and 


PHILADELPHIA BOTON. CHICAGO. 
Chemical Apparatus \" | ) +}: & 
Catalogues mailed 
Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, e on receipt of the - ® 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical | The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents s ’ % M 
Test Instruments. Lamp. \) a 
Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. ESTABLISHED 1851. ; : 
Special Apparatus to Order. E & ATI EN D Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. | EIM R 9 Microscopes, Telescopes, 


Photographic Supplies, 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


. 205-211 Third Ave., Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
Successor Science Department National School Furn. | \y, NEW YORK. Only complete Science Factory in the West, 














Send far descriptive catalogue of appar- 
|atus. Also illustrated and descriptive cata- 
DEALERS, | logues of Chemical and Biological La- 
| boratory Supplies: 
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ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. | INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. | Everything necessary for CHICAGO. 
the Chemical and Physical 
| 5 Laboratory will be fur- 
_ SE BA RNES INK nished of best quality at 
8 | reasonable prices, ) : 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., N.Y. Glass and metal appara- ey 
8. | tus, special, made to order, Fong 5 ee Ha Lis = 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- according to drawings. Anse annie E OPTICAL CO 
X.Y wel tioning THE JOURNAL when Glass blowing and en- AT HIGHER COST ess 


communicating with advertisers. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


 COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


rey On this Continent, have received 


: 025 wichesT awaRDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
-— or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
sed in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE AKF FAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less A one cent a cup. 











SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





EpvceTomaL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. 


——$$— 


The Best and Brightest | 
Colors ! | 















Smooth Permanent | © 
|| FRANKLIN'S Marks ! | A lonic 
‘lepayauel| Match Kindergarten | 
CRAYONS papers ‘ For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 





Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘Re emedy for relieving Mental 
T FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, a de | ‘and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
artments. First-class teachers wanted. ~¥ 

where the system has become 


For Freehand Drawing, 
Maps, Masic Charts. 
Pictares, Exc 


Packed 5 and Io in a| 
box for 5 and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., | 


FRANKLIN MFG. 


SOCHESTER, Hy 





fetadisree 1674 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


N.Y 
| debilitated by disease, it acts 
y |as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
‘affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 
‘Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


351, 601 E.F., 170, 


1878 and 1889 





JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW TORS. | 


Chart of the Presidents’ 
Lives and Official Terms. 


The print 1s 11 by 16% 


inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. 


C-OMPREHENSIVE. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
H-ANDY. 
A-TTRACTIVE. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1, 
R-EPLETE. 


4 | 


T-RUTHFUL. 


was 
se 


“NS 


It isnottoo| Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for traming it so desired, Sent postpaid on receipt | 


of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CC., 56 Reade St., New York. | 





REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN 


Vaechwagnng 


EASILY PASSED 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject acquired by 
the pupil who completes 


WILLIAMS & ROCERS’ 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 


(pouBLe AND SINGLE ENTRY.) 
Itis recommended by institute instructors, superintend- 
ents, and other educational authorities throyghout the 
state as the best work on Bookkeeping for high schools, 
academies, and other schools under the supervision of 
the Board of Regents. 17/5 4 GREAT LABOR-SAVER BECAUSE 
IT 18 PRACTICALLY A SELF-INSTRUCTOR. Spec'men pages 
and cataiogue of complete list of commercial publications 
sent free to teachers. Specia! low rates for introduction. 
wi gt & ROGERS, Pustisuers, 
ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, ‘LL, 





(a0, B. Doan &Co. iares oe Power Machinery, 


300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Pay Cash 


for new and second hand 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Ship us your sample copies. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete Awe” | inesractor Used in the above 
schools. AC PITMAN & SONS, 

Union Square, N. 

ATIEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 05 
Fifth Ave.,: or. 17th Street. Special Course and Rates 
to Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAN BY MAIL. Three lessons free 


KERST COLLFGE, Corsiye, N. ¥ 
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TEACHERS consizer the many advantages of 


‘Frick’s Successful Automatic. 
Electric Program Clock. 


it in aw rent systematizer. 

One apparatus sounds every signal for every period 
on time. No matte: how many departments or build- 
ings it takes the whore burden of operating the school 
and keeps everything and everybody always on time, 


Prin, W. N. FERRIS, 0f the Ferris Industrial Schools 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOB 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th 8t., New York. 





Big Kapids, Mich, says: “‘The amount of labor and | 
worry that is sav. d by this apparatus will pay for it- 
self several times overip asingle year. If there was 
ho money saved, it would be au indispensable was | 
of mechavism. ‘Ihe system that it introduces into a | 
school is worth, in the lesson that it teaches students, | 
the price of the appuratus. I take great pleasure in 
thus recommending Mr. krick’s work.’ 


Apparatus furnui-bed for allclasses of program 
signaling. Sutisictory results guaranteed, 
Fullinformation « d prices furnished on application 
FRED. FRICK. Mir , Waynesbore, Franklin Co. | 
1 ock box, 406 
Mention this journal when writing. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, Miid, Emolient, Balsamic. 





Lathes for wood | 
and meal work, | 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 






cular Saws, etc. For the A delightful cleanser, 
Sed fer eom ie Com lexion refreshing and grateful 
DUSTRIAL and p! 





i ing it 
“MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. — to the skin, leaving 
Special prices to Educational in- | smooth and supple with improved tint. Its 


Saal -— and price) use purifies the pores and prevents anc re- 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., moves blackheads. In irritated conditions 
911 Ruby Street, Rockrorp. Inz,| Of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 

rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 


is invaluable. 





It removes dandruff, 


| For n ; 
e allays itching, pro 
Shampooing motes healthy growth 


of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 
“A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


| Medical Standard. 





>» 
The Leotia "Conservato of America. 
Founded b -Tourjée. Cart FARLTEN, Director, 
tlustrate Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Bosten. 
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The Present Status of the City School 
Superintendent. 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


A late number of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL discussed 
briefly the historical development of the city superin- 
tendent of schools inthiscountry. Itappears pertinent 
here to consider his present condition with special re- 
ference to his powers, his duties, and his permanence in 
office. 

In the first place it may be said that the office has be- 
come permanently established. The wisdom of employ- 
ing a trained, professional educator, one familiar by 
study and practice with both the art and the science of 
instruction is now so apparent that few persons of in- 
telligence anywhere object to the principle, and all ap- 
prove of the policy. The strongest objection raised 
against the superintendency is the fact that in too many 
cases appointments have not been wise; persons too 
often receiving election who were not sufficiently trained 
in the science of teaching or who had not had sufficient 
experience in the art of instruction to give them wisdom 
in deciding practical questions. The most common 
cause of such appointments has been an unwillingness 
on the part of the appointing power to pay sufficient 
salary to secure the best talent. The employment of 
cheap labor may often be defended, but the attempt to 
defend the employment of cheap supervision in any kind 
of business, whether a railroad, a machine shop, ora 
system of schools would be not only difficult, but the 
height of folly. 

In the second place it should be noted that the office 
is relatively so new that there has yet come to be no 
uniformity in regard to its powers and duties. Too 
often it is the case that school boards are jealous of 
their power, and choose to hold all in their own hands, 
rather than place upon their superintendent the respon- 
sibility for the proper conduct of the schools and con- 
fer upon him such powers as are needful to ensure his 
success and the consequent success of the schools. 

At present the line dividing the powers and duties of 
the school board from those of the superintendent is 
not clearly defined. The duties of the board are im- 
portant and if the superintendent has a place his duties 
should be equally important. It is not necessary to de- 
rogate aught from the one or the other. What is con- 
tended for is that their duties should be of a different 
nature, the one from the other, should be well defined 
by law, and that each should have the necessary powers 


and responsibility to ensure the faithful and successful 
performance of these duties. In some cities the school 
board has already conferred proper authority upon their 
superintendent, but the trouble is that many cities have 
not done this, and consequently the superintendent is 
crippled, his influence is diminished, and the good he 
might do is minimized, often to that extent that the 
office itself is jeopardized. The January number ofthe 
Educational Review has an article upon this subject, in 
which fourteen points are named as “ things concerning 
which the superintendent has, by state law, no power,” 
but concerning which some cities give some of these 
powers to their superintendents and other cities others. 
In some instances scarcely any of them are conferred 
upon that officer, but all are held by the board tena- 
ciously in their own hands. This list was read toalarge 
body of superintendents, and at the conclusion of the 
meeting one gentleman said that in regard to twelve of 
the points enumerated, his board had conferred full 
power upon him. Just here is the difficulty. An unsel- 
fish and intelligent board will see the necessity, and con- 
fer authority, but in another city a board actuated by 
different motives will hold these powers in their own 
hands, thus weakening the influence and usefulness of 
the executive officer. 

The third point to be named is that the tenure of 
office of the superintendent is by no means as stable 
and secure as it cught to be. He is usually elected by 
the school board, and quite generally this election is 
annual. Now observe the conditions which weaken his 
position and seriously diminish hig independence and 
his consequent usefulness. He is a subordinate officer 
to the school board. He is their agent. His rights, 
powers, authority are conferred upon him by them. If 
he suits their whims, their caprices, their incividual and 
collective opinions and idiosyncrasies he is sure of re- 
election. But vice versa he is sure of losing his place, 
no matter how efficient an officer he may have been. 

Take for instance the appointment of new teachers. 
A vacancy occurs. A member of the board has a favor- 
ite candidate. ‘This member is a politician, He has 
“in-floo-ence.” He calls at the superintendent’s office 
one morning, opens the door, sticks his head in, and 
says, in the most colloquial way : — 

“ Jim, do you know Miss Blank ?’ 

“Yes, sir, I know there is such a person.” 

“Well, I want her appointed. Give her an examina- 
tion, and see that she passes, will you?” The door slams 
and he is gone, 

This superintendent is a servant, employed by that 
uncultivated politician and his fellows. The timeof his 
re-election or rejection is near at hand. He knows the 
candidate is not such as he wishes his teachers to be. 
Technically she may pass the minimum examination pre- 
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scribed by law. Now what is he to do? Under some 
circumstances, in some places, with some committees 
behind him, he may rebel against the authority over him 
and refuse to obey the politician. But 4e knows that 
that man has woven such a net work of influence around 
him that it were suicide to refuse. 

As a matter of fact—for this is veritable and literally 
true history, an incident that occurred not long ago in 
a state east of the Ohio,—he did obey, he did examine 
the candidate, he did give her a certificate, she was ap- 
pointed, and when the good man, far away from home, 
told the story of it, bitter tears coursed down his face 
at the thought that he felt compelled in order tosecure 
bread and butter for his family to sink his manhood and 
do a dirty job like that. 

Is any one willing to say that this state of things 
should continue? Ina later number of THE JouRNAL 
will be considered “‘ What is needed for the Future City 
School Superintendent.” 

Hyde Par’, Mass. 


* 
Moral-Religious Training. 
A Duty of the Public School . 


M. M. Mangasarian last week gave a !ecture at Chicago on the subject 
of ‘‘ Sectarianism in the Public Schools,” of which the following is an ab- 
stract. His advocacy of religious training in the schools 1s fully in accord 
with the best of modern educational thought which demands that the 
schools shall form moral-religious characters. This cannot be done by 
extreme secularization. THE JOURNAL has frequently pointed this out. 
Among recent editorial articles the two following are particularly referred 
to in this connection : ‘‘ The High Ground” (November 17, 18941, ‘* The 
Spiritual Side” (January 5, 1895). 

We have in this country periodical collisions between 
the Protestants and Catholics on the question of the 
relation of the church to the public schools. The man- 
ner of war among these contestants is modern, but the 
spirit is the same which inspired the events of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The free schools of the land, and the chil- 
dren with their plastic minds, are held up as the prize 
for the side that wins. ‘The sect that can have the 
schools will have the future. ‘To add heat to the con- 
test irrelevant issues are frequently dragged into the 
controversy. Extravagant charges are produced in or- 
der to gather the forces to the front, and the old sec- 
tarian fires are lustily stirred. It must be admitted 
that in these quarrels neither Catholics nor Protestants 
have acquitted themselves honorably. In Boston, only 
a few years ago, a university professor was so carried 
away by the Protestant enthusiasm against the Catho- 
lics that he deliberately advised his hearers to go home 
and discharge their Catholic maids unless they would 
support the Protestant cause. Likewise the Catholic 
priest must have lost his head when he said: “ I would 
as soon administer the sacraments to a dog than to 
Catholics who send their children to the public 
schools.” The line which separates sanity from insan- 
ity in theological excitement is indistinct. All this is 
regretted by sober Americans whether they belong to 
the Protestant or Catholic church. 

There are three parties to this controversy—the Pro- 
testants, the Catholics, and the secularists. The Pro- 
testants want the Bible read and the Lord’s Prayer re- 
peated in the schools. The Catholics demand that the 
priests and nuns be permitted to instruct the children 
in the tenets of the Roman Church, The secularists, on 
the other hand, protest against all religious instruction 
in the schools. The Protestant and Catholic sects in 
claiming too much have lost the public schools, which 
are virtually in the hands of the secularists. 

The secularization of education is to be deplored. 
The mistake made by secularism and sectarianism is in 
confounding church with religion. It is superficial ed- 
ucation which leaves out religion. It would be easier 
to make a tree to grow in the air with its roots hang- 
ing loose than to conceive of a culture which ignores 
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religion. All the sciences and the arts had their be. 
ginning and rise in religion. 

When the American shall succeed in eliminating all 
dogma from religion, when the pursuit of truth shall not 
be blocked and clogged by the jealousies of creeds, 
when the ethical spirit shall replace the sectarian spirit, 
then we shall be in a condition to teach religion in the 
schools as we now teach the other sciences. Then we 
shall permit our teachers, who shall be carefully se. 
lected for that work, to give the children an honest and 
truthful biography of Buddha and Jesus and of the 
prophets of Israel, of their great thoughts and truths, 

Sectarianism has placed our public schools between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of a hopeless contest. The 
scent of sectarianism is so keen that even the simplest 
spiritual and ethical instruction gives offense to some- 
body. The public schools of America in this respect 
are behind those of England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. What Roman Catholics, Protestants, and secu- 
larists should unite in demanding is not for ecclesiastic 
catechisms on the one hand, or the suppression of the 
spiritual elements from education on the other, but for 
the teaching of the fundamental facts of the moral life, 
without a knowledge of which education remains like a 
bush which never blossoms. Nothing should be left 
undone to lift the public schools to meet the require- 
ments of the future. Are there not a sufficient number 
of moral and spiritual truths which can be taught with- 
out offending either the Protestant, the Catholic, or the 
secularist? Let us listen to the words of moderation 
and reason rather than to the words of passion and 
prejudice. The ideal of citizenship demands a higher 
standard of morals in the schools and the imparting of 
a religious instruction which shall be free from doc- 
trinal associations. The schools can cultivate in our 
children the love and wonder of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, without violating the fundamental principle 
of American government—the separation of church and 
state, 


» 


Future Superintendents. 


The superintendents of schools have, with few excep- 
tions, attained office by poiitical influence, for politics 
controls the schools here, as in England it controls the 
church. This might be expected, as the public schools 
are a state institution. We attempt so make ourselves 
believe that the best men goto Congress! We also at- 
tempt to make ourselves believe that allowing the poli- 
tician to pick out the superintendents is a good scheme! 
There is cause for devout thankfulness that they select 
as well as they do. It must be admitted that the poli- 
tician has seemed to feel somewhat the helplessness of 
the children, and he has not putin near as inefficient 
and incompetent men into this office as he might. But 
yet all sorts of men have aspired to this post, and have 
got it. 

As the century draws toa close there is plainly a 
tendency visible on the part of many school-boards to 
select an educationa! man for superintendent ; and by 
this is meant one fitted by long and careful considera- 
tion of educational problems. It has been common to 
fill the office with a young lawyer not yet able to make 
a living by writing briefs ; or a physician, or a politician 
who would fit no other place. It is a sad story, a pain- 
ful story, this in which the schools have become the 
prey of the politician. One case is remembered where 
a board of aldermen elected the superintendent ; the 
latter being asked how he got the office replied, *‘ Oh, I 
engaged to do the right thing by them,” which simply 
meant to appoint teachers to places as they might de- 
sire ! 

We have said the story is a painful one and so it is; 
the teachers feel that they cannot help themselves, but 
is this true? No, it is their business to find a remedy, 
and there isa remedy. The first obstacle to a reform 
lay in the fact that few educators existed—men who 
had made a study of education. But this is being reme- 
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died. There are men to be found now beside the brief- 
less barrister, the patientless doctor, and the unsuccess- 
ful politician. The appointing powers could once claim 
they had selected the best man, for no one specially 
competent existed. True there were men who had 
been teaching for many years, but the result of teaching 
many years, as it has been practiced in the past, has had 
a narrowing instead of a broadening influence; and 
such men could not take up the business of administra- 
tion successfully ; at least it was so felt. 

There are two points, first to arouse young men to 
consider the fact that a demand for superintendents of 
a higher character has already set in; the chances are 
that the ablest educator will be selected rather than the 
wire-puller ; the latter will have his chances for some 
years yet. This being the case, a young man has much 
more in the future than he had in the past years ; once 
he might pass from the lowest post to the pest next be- 
low the superintendent by the most arduous and faith- 
ful and skilful labor, and when the highest post be- 
come vacant see it filled by one who had not toiled over 
educational problemsat all! Now he feels that a care- 
ful study of the History, Principles, and Civics of Edu- 
cation will not be time thrown away ; men competent 
in these matters are being asked for. The new educa- 
tion is at last affecting the highest places ; it began in 
the kindergarten and primary school and now it is slowly 
climbing to the superintendency. The young man who 
does not see the change of attitude and give himself to 
alarge study of educational problems will mourn like 
the foolish virgins. 

The other point is to urge teachers to plan that the 
appointment of this official shall be made by properly 
chosen boards of education. It is not a pleasant thing 
to say, but it is a fact that 1t is the usual practice for 
the teachers of a county to meet and hear papers read 
on subjects that have no relevancy to their progress. 
The same thing may be said of the teachers of a state. 
Take New York state ; for forty years the state superin- 
tendent has been chosen by politicians and has been a 
politician, and yet no effort has been made to secure 
the appointment of a state board of education who 
should be charged with this duty, 

This has not wholly arisen from a non-perception 
that better plans might be made ; for several reasons 
the teachers are not willing to unite on plans suggested 
by one of their number. There exists a narrow jeal- 
ously and suspicion that stands in the way of progress. 
But this must be put aside, and the teachers of a town 
present a solid front when principles are at stake. A 
case has just happened where in a town it was decided 
to have a superintendent ; there were five gentiemen 
principals ; it was proposed to hold a meeting and have 
the teachers recommend one of these for the post ; these 
five pulled in different directions fearing one er the 
other four might be nominated and nothing was done ; 
the result was that a politician stepped in and secured 
It, 

There must be a discussion by the teachers of the 
plans for doing the educational work. There should 
not be a county where the county superintendent was 
not nominated by the teachers. The solid ground 
should be taken that this nominee must be an educa- 
tional man ; one competent to be a leader. The same 
thing should be true of a state and of a city. 


¥ 


1, Let the preparation of each lesson be sufficiently 
ample for youto have the work well in hand. 

3. Get much material outside the text-books used ; 
especially try, as far as suitable, to impress on the chil- 
dren their relations to the outside world. : 

4. Study to find an abundance and a variety of work 
for all pupils. Keep them constantly employed, not 
merely to keep them busy, but keep them busy with 
useful work. 

5. Let there be a definite purpose in each recitation. 
“A purpose in one mind to be wrought out in the mind 
of another—that is the aim of every writer,” and it 
should be the aim of every teacher—a definite, worthy 
end. 


Child Study. 


By GEORGE R, KLEEBERGER.* 


The intelligent, successful teacher must have a defi- 
nite conception of three things : first, the end to be at- 
tained ; second, what the pupil has already accom- 
plished ; third, how to develop him from what he nowis 
to what he should become. Of these three things the 
first and the third—the ends and the processes of edu- 
cation—are reasonably clearly conceived by all who have 
made reasonable preparation for teaching, but the sec- 
ond—-the art of discovering the child's present condition 
and ability and tendencies—is as yet but imperfectly 
understood and seldom systematically undertaken. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the present is the 
increasing interest in this art of child study, simply for 
the purpose of building up a better psychology of child- 
hood, such as the excellent experimental studies con- 
ducted by many teachers of California under the direc- 
tion of Professor Brown, of Berkeley, and Professor 
Barnes, of Stanford. There is great need that such work 
be done, but there is greater need that every teacher 
should make a continuous study of each pupil under her 
charge in order to know as definite as possible where 
each child is at every step in his development. Of 
course all teachers in some measure study the children 
they teach. Every school exercise isa child study. As 
development is threefold, child study must take account 
of the physical, the mental, and the moral. 

It is essential, first, to know whether the child’s bodily 
health is good, whether the sense organs are normal, 
whether the functions of respiration, digestion and cir- 
culation are properly discharged, for upon the healthy 
body largely depends a healthy and active mind. Next 
it is essential to know his likes and dislikes and interests, 
It is also of importance to know the child’s present men- 
tal power and not in a vague and general way, but in 
detail. 

But how are all these details to be discovered? There 
are many instruments of precise measurement used to 
test the bodily health and development of both vital and 
sense organs, and still other apparatus tests the accur- 
acy and rapidity with which ideas and activities result 
from sensations, But as yet only a few can have such 
aids. The teacher must see the child much, observe all 
his activities, see how he breathes, stands, sits, plays, 
hears, what he says and what he asks. His interests 
and tendencies and purposes are shown by his selection 
of environment and by what he says and does. 

In the school-room where the environment of objects 
and conditions is more or less artificial the child feels 
more or less restrained, his spontaneity is repressed and 
he lives rather more artificially than naturally. It should 
be a part of the teacher’s purpose and art to disguise or 
remove the artificial conditions as fully as possible and 
to have the child feel as fully as possible that the school- 
room life is only a part of his natural living. Care must 
be taken not to falsely interpret the chiid’s words and 
acts and looks. A hasty judgment on the part of the 
teacher frequently dooms a child to punishment and dis- 
grace, when more careful consideration would have led 
to a differentinterpretation. As the teacher’s efforts in 
the child’s behalf are to be based upon his interpretation 
of the child’s manifestations, that interpretation should 
be deliberate and exact. 

In order that this child study side of teaching may 
be systematized and productive of the best results it is 
desirable that some sort of a record should be kept, a 
record that shall take the place of our time-honored 
“per cents.” used to express a generalestimate of a pu- 
pil’s knowledge and conduct. For the large majority of 
pupils a record made once in two months would prob- 
ably be sufficient. Of course this child study means ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher, a new burden added to 
her already overburdened life. Cast away the ordinary 
school burdens that are borne fruitlessly and substitute 
child study instead. 

There are a few teachers, who knowing just exactly 
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what is the matter with the dull pupil, can not success- 
fully apply the proper remedy to make the dull less dull, 
and I believe that of all the burdens of the teacher the 
dull one is the heaviest. But whether difficult or easy 
child study is a part of the teacher’s work for the future. 
To attempt to teach under any other conditions is to 
write the same failure of which the world now properly 
complains. To attempt to use a machine that one does 
not understand would be ridiculous. To attempt to 
guide the workings of a mind which one does not under- 
stand is criminal. 
* 


School-Room Ventilation. 
By B. J. Tice, 


Pure air consists of about one part oxygen and four 
parts nitrogen. Without oxygen we should die in a 
very few minutes. An adult breathes about eighteen 
times a minute and about twenty cubic inches of air 
pass in and out of the lungs with each breath. Chil- 
dren breathe in less at a breath than adults, but breathe 
faster and throw off more impurities, in proportion to 
their size, each one during school hours throwing off 
about half a pint of watery vapor. 

Expired breath contains four or five per cent. of car- 
bonic acid gas. Each person gives off one hundredth 
of a cubic foot of carbonic acid a minute. Carbonic 
acid in large quantities is poisonous both in itself and 
by taking the place of oxygen. Beside carbonic acid a 
person constantly gives off from the lungs and skin or- 
ganic matter which is an active poison. 

In small quantities carbonic acid is not very harmful. 
But the amount of other offensive and dangerous impu- 
rities increases with the amount of carbonic acid, so 
the carbonic acid is taken as an index of the impurity 
of the air. 

The immediate effects of foul air are languor, head- 
.ache, dizziness, nausea, drowsiness, faintness, swoon- 
ing, and, after a few hours, in severe cases, death. The 
continued effects of improper ventilation are a general 
weakness of the system and the presence of or a ten- 
dency toward a host of dangerous diseases. It must be 
emphasized that the full effects of bad ventilation do 
not show till the end of a period ranging from one to 
ten years after exposure. 

School-rooms should have at least fifteen square feet 
of floor space and at least two hundred cubic feet of 
air space for each pupil. Not less than thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air a minute should be admitted for each 
pupil. Air containing one per cent. of carbonic acid 
will cause headache and other bad feelings ; two per 
cent, may cause insensibility ; and from three to five 
per cent. may cause death. 

Foul air can generally be detected by its close bad 
smell or by the flushed faces and listless looks and 
actions Of the children. ‘Teachers should occasionally 
pass fof a moment from their rooms into the pure air 
of the halls. On returning, the state of purity of the 
air in their rooms can be judged. 

The exact amount of carbonic acid in the air can be 
tested in about a minute easily, and without cost. 
Shake up about a tablespoonful of slacked lime with 
about a pint of pure water, Let it stand an hour or so 
till the lime settles, then pour the water, now lime- 
water, carefully into a bottle having a good stopper. 
Pour a little of this water into a glass and blow the 
breath into it through a straw or tube. The water be- 
comes oily, or cloudy, from the carbonic acid in the 
breath, 

Get three bottles. Let number one hold eight ounces 
of water, number two hold four and four-fifths ounces, 
and number three hold three and one-hal founces. Fill all 
the bottles with water and empty them to drive out the 
air ; then fill them with the air to betested. Pour a half 
Oace (a tablespoonful), of lime-water into bottle num- 
ber one, and shake it. If the water stays clear the air 
has less than 8 parts in 1,000 of carbonic acid and is 
fairly pure. If it clouds there is more, so use bottle 

number two in the same way. If the water stays clear 
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there is more than 8 but less than 14 parts in 1,000 of 
carbonic acid. If it clouds there are at least 14 parts 
in 1,000 of carbonic acid in the air and it should be 
purified. But first, if you wish, try bottle number three, 
If the water stays clear the air has more than 14 but iess 
than 20 parts in 1,000 of carbonic acid. If it clouds 
the air has at least 20 parts in 1,000 of carbonic acid 
and is dangerous. 

Bottles of the exact size wanted can be got ata 
trifling cost from the publisher C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Or one could’take larger bottles and 
partly fill them with some substance so that they would 
hold just the right quantities. 

A small bottle of some odorless and harmless deodori- 
zer and disinfectant (such as bromo-chloralum),is a good 
thing to have in a school-building. Any druggist will 
sell enough for from ten to fifty cents to last months 
or even years. A small quantity diluted with water, 
sprinkled or sprayed on the school-room floor, or 
wherever there is a bad odor, will make the air more 
agreeable and healthful. But the best way is to remove 
the cause. 

See that the air in your room is not made bad by gas 
escaping from coal stoves or gas-pipes, by chalkdust or 
other dust, or by dampness and mustiness from the cel- 
lar or other space under the building. 

If there must be a choice between foul air and a draft 
of cold air, remember that the injury from the. draft is 
likely to be the greater. 

Require pupils to go out into the pure air at the 
recesses and the noon intermission. If a pupil fails to 
do his work because stupified by hot or foul air, do not 
keep him in through therecess and compel him to con- 
tinue breathing the same air. 

Simple ways of ventilating, with sundry cautions, 
were given under the topic heating, since heating and 
ventilating are almost inseparably connected. 

Plainsville, Mass. 
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Observe the Heavens. 


The heavens are above us as an object lesson nearly 
half of our lives. The teacher should aim to follow the 
course of the sun, the moon, and the visible planets ; 
this will necessitate knowing the twelve constellations 
of the Zodiac. The fourteen stars of the first magni- 
tude can also readily be learned ; we do not propose 
learning the other constellations ; it often becomes use- 
less mental lumber. 

The Sun.—That the sun is daily rising higher in the 
southern heavens should be shown visibly. At noon 
erect two sticks so that the tops will range with the 
sun; or make a mark on the floor where the light 
comes at noon; this is very interesting to a school ; 
they will watch the daily change with interest. 

The Moon.—An almanac will give the time the moons 
phases take place; in March at New York the “ first Q. 
is 4, 7.44; “full M.” 10, 10.42; “last Q.” is 18, 0.35; 
“new M.” 26, 5.20. That isthe “ first quarter” occurs 
March 4, at 44 minutes past 7 A. M. 

The Planets—The almanac also shows the movement 
of the moon by the planets ; for example, March 3, the 
moon conjuncts with Mars, and so of the rest. The 
proper way is to inquire on the zd of March, “ What 
phenomenon of importance occurs in the heavens to- 
night.” Some pupil who has consulted the almanac 
will reply, “ The moon conjuncts with Mars.”’ “ Let us 
be on the lookout for it.” 

In a little time the teacher will find that the pupil 
will study the almanac and watch the heavens for him- 
self, and this is what is aimed at. 


* 


The great German teacher, Diesterweg says: “Atten- 
tion is a precious faculty ; the mind may forget what It 
has learned, but the faculty of being attentive, once 
acquired, is never lost.”—From the report of Supt. W. S 
Sutton, 1893-04. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The school will never make any appreciable headway 
till the people have become convinced that it takes 
special qualifications to run them. The board of edu- 
cation should be composed of public-spirited and warm- 
hearted fathers and mothers who combine business abil- 
ity with common sense, integrity, and a fine tact in deal- 
ing with teachers and complaining parents. The board 
has, or should have, charge of the financial matters and 
the general material care of the schools and act as med- 
ijators between parents and teachers. Everything else 
relating to the educational side of the schools should be 
left toexpertschool men, That prevailing nuisance, the 
board member who is continually bent upon revising the 
course of study and criticing methods after his “ when 
I-went-to-school” fashion, is evidence that something is 
wrong in the rules and regulations adopted for the man- 
agement of the schools. It is high time that the duties 
of school boards should be strictly defined to suit the 
standard of qualification set up for election to them. 
School boards waste too much time in talking about 
matters about which they know absolutely nothing. 
There are many things that they are able to discuss and 
ought to take up to do their share toward the advance- 
ment of the schools, but they find no time for them. 
The people must wake up and fix the work of the board, 
and then see that men and women are chosen that pos- 
sess the qualifications necessary to do it. 


There was a very interesting account in a newspaper 
lately of the death of a lioness occasioned solely by 
grief at the death of her cubs. When the mother real- 
ized that her cubs were dead, the roar which came from 
her throat shook the great amphitheater. Then she 
paced her cage with rapid strides. Her big yellow eyes 
blazed like sparks. Her whiskers stood straight out, 
and whenever anyone came near the cage her big teeth 
shone with vivid whiteness and her snarl was enough to 
make one’s blood freeze. After aday of this excitement 
she lay down, became very weak and died 

In reading this the thoughtful teacher will go far be- 
yond the circumstances narrated and see that it is the 
love of their young that is the permanent and enduring 
and underlying world-wide characteristic; and that 
the school ministers to this deep feeling as it exists in 
humanity. Forever and for-ver, as long as the human 
race endures it will care for its children, 

The medical, legal, and theological professions are 
not so securely based as this one of ours. Education is 
founded in a quality the whole animal kingdom 
possesses in common with man. The child comes to 
its mother for bodily sustenance mainly ; it goes to its 
teacher for ministry to its spiritual necessities. 


The marked feature of the educational revival is that 
the teachers read about their work—using the word in 
abroad way. It was very difficult to persuade a New 
England teacher twenty-five years ago that he needed 
to read about teaching ; if he did read it was not to 
learn ; that was deemed animpossibility, But a change 
has taken place; New England is now the most earn- 
estly reading community in the United States ; every 
new work is sure of a sale there; educational publica- 
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tions are taken by almost every teacher. And the rea- 
son is that teaching is looked upon in New England as 
an important business by the community and the 
teacher feels that it is expected of him that he know 
all about that business—not merely that he know a 
moderate amount concerning geography and arithme- 
tic, but that he know education, which is another 
thing. 


The iegislature of New York has chosen Hon. Charles 
R, Skinner as superintendent of schools in the place of 
James F. Crooker, and has done itself great credit in 
the act. It evidences that merit has some chance in this 
world, and cannot but encourage thousands of young 
men everywhere to aim to be worthy. Mr.Skinner was 
deputy under Judge Draper and showed his efficiency in 
dealing with the vast details of the office. Under Mr. 
Crooker he was put in charge of an important depart- 
ment which gratified the great number who had come 
in contact with him. In this high post he will have an 
opportunity to benefit the state far more than any other 
official. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The president sent to the senate the correspondence with differ- 
ent nations relative to the enforcement of the tariff act of 1894, 
with particular reference to the discriminating duty on sugar, 
Among the nations who protested against this particular duty were 
Germany, Austria, and Denmark. Great Britain, Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and Spain gave notice that the Wilson bill ended 
the commercial agreements made under the McKinley bill. A new 
arrangement, however, has been made with Spain. 

Cholera breaks out in Constantinople-——The anti-Parnellite 
members of parliament elect Justin McCarthy their chief.——A 
conspiracy of the friends of ex-president Peixoto discovered in Rio 
Janeiro.—The senate confirms the nomination of John M. Scho- 
field to be lieutenant-yeneral of the United States army.—- China's 
finest iron-clads, Chen-Yuen and Ting-Yuen, reported sunk at 
Wei-Hai-Wei.——A heavy snow storm with intense cold extends 
over the greater part of the United States. ——Queen Liliuokalani 
renounces her claim to the throne of Hawaii——P resident Cleve- 
land decides the boundary dispute between Brazil and Argentine 
in favor of Brazil—_—The Springer bond bill defeated in the house. 
——La Gascogne, the French liner over a week over-due, arrives 
at New York.——Earthquakes in Italy and Sicily. 


The following letter comes from a friend in Michigan : 

“The articles on school boards are most valuabie ; in about ten 
years the teachers will discuss this subject ; it takes time to move 
the “profession.” Hereisan incident. There were two booksellers 
in M.; one had manipulated the board and had the agency of the 
books that had been adopted. A new superintendent came in, and 
he was disposed to patronize the other fellow because he would 
get him little pieces of apparatus—being also a druggist. No. 1 
determined to oust the superintendent, fearing his secure hold on 
the schoo! trade was gone. He got himself elected and the sup- 
erintendent was dropped. The board was induced to do this be- 
cause No. 1 promised his support to a member who was running 
for some office.” 

Such crimes are common, and they cannot be punished. The 
objection THR JOURNAL makes is to the indifference of the 
teachers. At all events the teachers of the county could have met 
and protested against “ dropping ” the superintendent unless on 
charges of inefficiency. The teachers form no compact body, 
and yet it is for their interest to be one. In this case, if it had 
been known that the matter would be investigated by the teach- 
ers of the county, it might have stayed the hands of these poli- 
ticians, 
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Levi Secley. 


Dr. Levi Seeley has won himself many friends among the teach- 
ers of this country by his excellent manuals on the *‘ Grube Meth- 
od of Teaching Arithmeti¢” and many contributions to educa- 
tional journals. The admirable training which he received in 
German universities and his own original research have made him 
one of the ablest of American scholars of pedagogy and its related 
branches. 

He was born at Harpersfield, Delaware county, New York, in 
1847, Until his eighteenth year his educational advantages were 
limited to a small district school. An accident unfitting him for farm 
work he entered the commercial college at Binghamton, N. Y. 
He completed the course, but having little inclination for business 
life, he turned his attention to teaching. One term in the school- 
room decided him to choose teaching as his life work. Accord- 
ingly he took the full course in the Albany state normal college, 
and was graduated in 1871. For the next twelve years he was 
engaged in teaching, first in district schools, then as principal of 
the academy at Patchogue, L. I., and finally as school superin- 
tendent at Lansingburg, N. Y. 

Williams college, Mass., conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of arts in 1883. Having long felt a desire to study the 
German schools and become more thoroughly acquainted with 
the science of education, he went to Germany in 1883 and began 
to visit schools and hear lectures on philosophy in different uni- 
versities, devoting himself particularly to pedagogics and psy- 
chology. Among the schools which he visited to observe the 
German methiods of instruction were those of Hanover, Berlin, 
Munich, Eisenach, Jena, Leipzig, Vienna, and many other places. 

He pursued his university courses under some of the most re- 
nowned German professors of pedagogics and psychology. He 
was a member of the pedagogical seminaries of Prof. Dilthey, in 
Berlin, Prof. Stoy, in Jena, and Prof. Masius, in Leipzig. The 
university of Leipzig conferred upon him in 1887 the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The dissertation which he presented treat- 
ed of the American public school system and its needs from the 
standpoint of German pedagogics. 

After completing his university course in Germany he returned 
to this country and from 1886 to 1887 was principal of the Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., academy. In 1887 he became principal of the Ferry 
Hall seminary. He also held the professorship of pedagogics at 
Lake Forest university. During the time that he conducted the 
school it more than doubled its number of students and $75,000 was 
expended upon a new building. That Ferry Hall seminary holds 
the reputation of being one of the best schools in the northwest is 
largely due to Dr. Seeley’s educational work. 

In the summer of 1894 he went to Germany to spend a year in 
the study of pedagogy, psychology, and German literature at 
Prof. Rein’s renowned seminary at Jena and at the university of 
Berlin. He 1s expected to return in June. His scholarship, fam- 
iliarity with pedagogy. and wide experience in all grades of school 
work, from the district school to the university fit him particularly 
for the principalship of a normal school or university professorship 
in pedagogy. 

Dr. Seeley has contributed many helpful articles to educational 
journals. The series of articles on Herbart which appeared in 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and his numerous contributions 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be particularly well remembered. 
His two books on the Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic have 
already been mentioned. At the Herbart meeting, beld during the 
memorable World’s Congress of educators at the Chicago exposi- 
tion, he presided over the deliberations. Mention of his opening 
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address on the “ Pedagogical Principles of Herbart” on this oc. 
casion was made in THE JOURNAL of August 12, 1893. 





There is much indignation felt in Toledo, Ohio, over a high 
school teacher's proposition to vivisect a cat to demonstrate a 
theory in physiology. A law should be passed forbidding all 
vivisection of animals in schools. There is no need for cruelty 
of any kind. 


The Florida association was opposed to military drill in schools 
—because it would develop a fighting spirit. Certainly, we never 
thought of that. So manual training in wood will develop a dis- 
position to cut up boards ; if in clay a disposition to dig in the 
fields. If cooking is taught in the schools then will result a dis. 
position to get meat and potatoes and put them in pots and ket- 
ties. If football is practiced a disposition to kick, and if baseball, 
a disposition to knock. Keep all these things out. And boys 
must not be allowed to march around with paper caps and a tin 
pan ; they will turn out Alexanders and Napoleons. 


The University of Chicago has laid down the sound principle 
that its instructors must not take an active part in politics, A 
docent of that institution who espoused the cause of the People’s 
party had to leave on this account. Last spring he was elected a 
delegate to the state convention of the People’s party at Spring- 
field and addressed the convention on socialism. He is a social- 
ist and infidel, and says President Harper of the university knew 
this before he was engaged. It is reported that Prof. Bemis has 
also been taken to task by President Harper for some recent pub- 
lic lectures which were of a sufficiently radical nature to arouse 
open opposition in the church where they were delivered. Prof. 
Bemis has been giving no more university extension lectures, and 
has been allowed to understand that his resignation would be ac- 
cepted. 


It is surprising how many of the little “ hoodlums”’ of the large 
cities acquire, even under the evil influences of the street, a liking 
for the reading of certain kinds of good literary works, if they are 
only brought within their reach. In Boston, for instance, it has 
been found that books which the boys of the notorious South 
end draw from the little circulating library at the Andover house 
are a blending of fact and fancy. The histories, which the 
boys call “war books,” are second only to the fairy tales in popu- 
larity. “In fact,” says Mr. Sanborn, the librarian, “ the appetite 
for American history is so ravenous that the two or three dry 
historical text-books, which have somehow crept into the shelves, 
have been greedily devoured.” It is interesting to see that in 
popularity among these boys “ Tom Brown” and “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” rank above the work of Cooper, Scott, and Dickens. 
“Calls for special books,” Mr. Sanborn says, “may often be 
traced to changes of program at the theaters. Thus a temporary 
demand was created for ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘The Three Musketeers,’ and even for Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Becket.’ The reason for such other special calls as 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘ Citizen Bonaparte,’ Hawthorne’s ‘ House 
of the Seven Gables,’ Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ the lives of Havelock, 
Clive, Grattan, and Sir Francis Drake, George Eliot’s ‘ Daniel 
Deronda,’ and Tom Moore’s ‘History of Ireland’ can only be 
surmised.” There is genuine pathos in this little incident: “A 
boy whom I had noticed gazing longingly at the top shelves, on 
which the works of Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, etc., were 
ranged, sidled up to me with an abashed appeal that he be 
allowed to take out ‘a work.’ Plainly he looked on works as 
something too high and mighty for such as he. His ‘ work’ se- 
cured, he displayed a fine scorn for the boys who took out 
‘pitcher books,’ because they were not ‘high enough in school’ 
to read ‘ works.’”’ 





Manual Training. 

Manual training stimulates and cultivates inventive genius. The 
student learns to recognize the dignity of labor. His respect for 
mankind necessarily increases. It is of inestimable value in ac- 
quiring control of the muscles and directing one’s movements. 
The steady hand, flexible yet firm, can be acquired in no other 
way than in the use of tools. He who learns to control the move- 
ments of his hand acqiires therewith the power to direct and 
control the movements of the mind, which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal object of education. It affords an opportunity also for the 
construction of apparatus to illustrate the natural sciences ; the 
students may be taught to make most of the apparatus needed. 
His experiments then are free from the suspicion of fraud and the 
students are impressed with the fact that they are actually stucy- 
ing the laws of nature, and not simply seeing curious exhibitions 
of tricks. Manual training also helps the scholar in deciding upon 
his life work, as he quickly learns whether he has an aptitude in 
any particular line of work touched by the course. The develop- 
ments in electricity occasion continual inquiry and demand for 
machinists, engine drivers, dynamo tenders, wire-men, and others 
who are something more than the ordinary mechanic ; they need 
considerable education and probably the high schools will be bet- 
ter attended. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


The meeting of the National Department of Superintendence 
to be held in Cleveland, next 
week, Feb. 19-21, promises 
to be the most successful ever 
held. A neat program has 





: been printed and sent out by 
. te the American Book Com- 

se | pany. The discussions will 
t Sn * be devoted to matters of vital 


interest to all schools, THE 
JOURNAL has spoken of them 
before this. It is expected 
that the aitendance will be 
| unusually large. ‘“ The Hol- 
lenden” hotel will be the 
headquarters of the depart- 
ment. Ohio has chosen the 
Forest City house as its head- 

quarters. The Buckeye teach- 
| ers will turn out in large num- 
i bers. State Commissioner 
| Corson has sent outa circular 
letter to all superintendents 
of the state urging them to 
attend and to bring with them as many of their teachers as pos 
sible. The following will be 
among the speakers at this 
meeting: Supt. W. C. War- 
field, of Covington, Ky.; As- 
sistant-Supt. H M. Leipziger, 
of New York City; Supt. 
George W. Peckham, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Supt. Aaron 
Gove, of Denver, Col. ; Supt. 

















WwW. C. WARFIELD. 





N. Y.; Supt. Frank D. Cooper, 
of Des Moines, Ia.; Supt W. 
W. Chalmers, of Grand Rap- 
ids. Mich. ; Supt. H. S. Tar- 
bell, of Providence, R. I.; 
President W. H. Payne, of the 
tangy 35 * of Nashville, Tenn.; 

Supt. C. N. Jordan, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, supervisor of prim- 
ary schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Supt. Orville T. 
Bright, of Cook county, IIL. ; 
U. S. Commissioner William T. Harris; Dr, Frank McMurry 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; Col. Fran- 
cis W. Parker; President 
Charles De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore college, Pa.; 
state Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, 
of Pennsylvania ; State Supt. 
J. R. Preston, of Mississippi ; 

State Commissioner O. T. 
Corson, of Ohio; Prof. D. L. 
Kiehle, of the University ot 
Minnesota; Prof. B. H. Hins- 
dale, of the University of 
Michigan; President A. S. 
Draper, of the University of 
Illinois; Dr. E. E, White; 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard university ; Supt. 
A. P. Marble, of Omaha, 
Neb. ; Supt. P. W. Search, of 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; Supt. L. 
H. Jones, of Cleveland, O. ; 
Inspector James L. Hughes, 
of Toronto, Canada; and 
Prin. Richard G. Boone, of 
the State normal school of Ypsilanti, Mich. 











ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, 














JAMES L. HUGHES. 





The teachers of Illinois have an object lesson before them de- 
monstrating the need of character training and the state treasurer 
has robbed the state of $356,000! The fault of the American 
people is its mad desire for money ; this is spoken of the world 
over. The amounts that are robbed from banks, trust companies, 
and merchants and others 1s vast, and yet it hardly elicits com- 
ment. Such things in Europe are rare, and yet the children are 
taught to believe this country is far more civilized. The other 
fault is its turning over its public business to a political party to 
manage, instead of the selection of good men irrespective of party. 
Let the teachers know of these two giant faults, and instil in the 
minds of the children not only, but voice it in the community, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation. 
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Letters from numerous points inform THE JOURNAL that the 
subject of the National Currency is receiving attention in lyceums 
and debating associations. It isthe subject Congress has labored 
over and is so divided on that nothing has beeneffected. It isthe 
question of the hour undoubtedly, and every teacher should know 
the general ground differences, (1) There is a large and com- 
manding party that propose to continue the plan of having all 
money worth what it pretendstobeingold. They say wesuffered 
enormous losses by the depreciation during the war and after by 
our money being below its gold value. (2) There are those that 
think that the gold dollar costs more than the silver dollar and 
want all the silver dollars possible made—this is the party that 
calls for “cheap money.” They fancy that a farmer can get a 
silver dollar easier than he can a gold dollar. (3) Another party 
are anxious the government should keep its presses going night 
and day and thus make a lot of paper money—that they think is 
cheaper than the silver money. These three parties so divide 
Congress that the currency bill that is needed will not be passed. 

The newspapers contain most valuable articles; the Zzmes 
shows that for the use of the greenbacks during the past 33 years, 
the people have had to pay nearly 23 billion—and as the average 
circulation has been 400 million (2} x 600), the cost has been 600 
per cent. or 18 per cent. per annum. This shows that cheap paper 
money is costly after all. 

Suppose a man pays his annual expenses of ($1090) with pro- 
missory notes and these go below par, so that people raise 
their prices and he gives $1200 for what $1000 in cash would buy ; 
and when the $1200 note is due he takes it up with a bond draw- 
ing 6 per cent. interest and so goes on for 30 years. 


I year expense $1000 costs $1200 


2 “ 1000 6“*_—s« 1200, bond, $1200 
= ” 1000 ** 3200 “ 2409 
4° o scoot **— ssn * 3600 


To the $2400 is to be added the interest on $1200 for one year 
and so on. 

This illustrates the use of the greenbacks by the government. 
The idea that paper money is cheap is therefore erroneous. Men 
who understand finance here and in Europe tell us there is no such 
thing as cheap money. The banking men who must understand 
finance believe (1) the 500 millions of greenbacks should be ex- 
changed for bonds bearing interest,(2) that banks only should issue 
paper money, they to keep enough gold and silver to redeem this. 
This would take the government out of the banking business ; there 
would be then no inquiry whether the government had 50 or 75 
millions of go.d ; now with 500 millions of greenbacks payable in 
gold and only 50 millions of gold there is anxiety. This is sub- 
stantially President Cleveland's plan, which all the banking men 
in America and Europe agree is a correct one. 

One correspondent J. G. M.. who is in charge of a high school 
department, gives an interesting account of a debate that occurred 
on a Friday afternoon; several business men came in to hear. 
Another spe -ks of the fierce denunciations of New York bankers 
by one man at a meeting because they demand a gold standard ; 
also of the remarks of a Scotch engineer in charge of the mines 
who showed the prosperity of England with her gold standard, 
“English money paper and gold goes everywhere ; yours won't, 
only your gold and they would rather have English than Ameri- 
can always.” Another declares that the wildest notions prevail in 
Colorado concerning money. It 1s a subject that everybody needs 
to debate there. 


The U.S. government has just bought 3,500 ounces of gold 
of nine hundred one-thousandths’ fineness at $17.80 per ounce, 
paying for it in 4 per cent. bonds $62,317,500. The coinage 
rate is $18.60} per ounce; the gold will be worth $65,117,500, so 
there will be a profit of $2,800,000. This shows the price the gov- 
ernment got for its bonds to be $104.494; that is thirty-year 
bonds bearing 3} per cent. were worth this rate. Here is a good 
problem for the high school boys. Gold will be brought from 
Europe as merchandise. 


The ‘‘ Springer bill” was one to issue 500 million in bonds to 
fund the greenbacks; it was defeated, the Republicans and 
Democrats being about equally divided. In the debate some 
wanted the bonds payable in “coin,” but the issue of bonds just 
made shows that bankers will pay 3 per cent. more for a gold 
bond than one where the payment is in “coin.” That is, the 
government will pay in interest on these bonds in 30 years, 16 
million more than it needed to; for if Congress would authorize 
an issue of gold bonds the bankers would take them at 3 percent. 
All these points should be talked over in the high school 
classes, 

Mr. Reed proposed to put the word “coin” in the place of 
“gold.” This does not make it clear, for some men say “coin” 
may mean silver, and some say it only means gold. This ambig- 
uity will not suit men who have money to invest. European 
capitalists will only take bonds that say “ gold,” for they fear 
there may be a party get in power that might interpret “coin’ 
to be silver. Our politicians lack in straightforwardness. 
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The School of Ethics, Plymouth, Mass 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


The success that attended the educational conference held last 
summer in connection with the school of ethics has induced the 
officers of the school to establish a department of education. 
While under the general management of the dean of the school 
the special direction of this department has been assigned to a 
special committee of three. It is proposed to hold a session dur- 
ing the summer of 1895 for two weeks beginning the latter part 
of July and closing about August 12. 


It is not intended that this movement shall enter into competi- 
tion with the ordinary summer school in giving instruction in the 
school subjects or in methods of teaching. Neither does it offer a 
program of disconnected addresses and discussions such as often 
characterize the teachers conventions. It will undertake to enter 
a field hitherto neglected, viz.: the consideration of education as 
a social and ethical force and its relations to other forces of this 
sort. Not less than one week will be devoted to some great cen- 
tral theme, Lectures will be given by eminent persons and fre- 
quent conferences will be held when there will be ample opportu- 
nity for full and free discussion. 


Moreover the school of ethics, economics, politics, religions, and 
education is a highly unified constitution. It deals with social 
forces which are closely related and the importance of this relation 
1s recognized. As far as possible the work of the several depart- 
ments is correlated so that the student pursues the social problem 
of the day along converging lines. It is this feature that has 
warmly commended the school to many persons of culture. The 
educational worker who attends this school of ethics not only has 
the opportunity for the calm, deliberate, and intensive of broad 
educational questions, but he views his own department of work in 
the light of other social work. He mingles with men and women 
eminent in their several callings and is inspired by their presence 
and their words. He becomes conscious of the unity that char- 
acterizes all true effort for the social and ethical betterment of 
mankind. In organizing this new department the needs of teach- 
ers will not be overlooked. Round table conferences will be 
formed for the consideration of the principles of education and 
their application as suggested by lecturers. 

Plymouth has every attraction as a summer home. Its historic 
associations, charming scenery, and its faculties for sailing and 
bathing, leave little to be desired. 

Excellent accommodations may be had for moderate prices. 


The active co-operation of persons interested is solicited in 
bringing notice of this movement to the attention of teachers and 
others. 


This department of the school is in charge of such strong men 
as Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, of Brookline, Dr. Ray Greene Huling, 
of Cambridge, and Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard university. 


English Educational Journals. 


The London Journal of Education circulates among the sec- 
ondary schoolmasters of England and chronicles the doings of the 
large and important schools which lie between the state-aided 
elementary schools and the colleges of university rank. The sec- 
ondary schoolmaster is very much in evidence just now ; they are 
organizing themselves and have just applied to the board of trade 
for a charter of incorporation. The Journal of Education has 
played an important part in bringing this about by insisting in its 
columns on the urgent importance of the various large grammar 
and proprietary masters uniting to protect their interests in view 
of the government’s decision to deal with secondary education, a 
royal commission on which is sitting atthe presenttime. Impor- 
tant papers on educational subjects also occupy the /ourna/’s col- 
umns, and to parents desirous of availing themselves of the many 
valuable scholarships and foundations open to competition at the 
various grammar schools the Journal of Education is invaluable. 
Elementary school questions from time to time are treated of by 
cultured contributors and are free from the bias of interested par- 
ties. 

The School Guardian is the elementary school paper of the 
national or church society and gives its attention chiefly to the re- 
sults of the government policy as affecting voluntary school man- 
agers. It is opposed, tooth and nail, to Mr. Acland, and seeks 
for perfect freedom with larger state aid. Its circulation is much 
below Zhe Schvolmaster, and is chiefly supported by the clerical 
party. 

The School Board Chronicle caters chiefly to clerks of school 
boards, and week by week devotes much space to board meetings 
and semi-legal information important to officials but dry reading 
to the public. Educational articles in the truest sense seldom ap- 
pear in its columns. 


(The Schoolmaster, of which Mr. I. J. Macnamara is the editor, has al- 
ready been mentioned in previous issues of THE JOURNAL.) 
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Berlin Letter. 


While Germany has a sufficient number of training schools for 
teachers for the lower schools, there is a strong feeling that the 
teachers of the high schools—the gymnasia, realschulen, girls’ 
higher schools, and universities, should have a better pedagogical 
preparation. True, in a number of the universities there are 
chairs of pedagogy, courses of lectures are given, and usually once 
a week a pedagogical semznar is held in which a number of the 
most interested students gather for discussion of pedagogical 
themes. Sometimes pupils are brought in, and an illustrative les- 
son given which is afterward criticised and discussed. While this 
is all good it is but a meager special training. Jena is the only 
university having a practice school connected with its pedagogical 
work, and Prof. Rein has made this so successful and popular 
that his Semznar has sixty-five members, most of whom are for- 
eigners. Feeling, therefore, this want it has been proposed that 
pedagogical seminaries be founded on the following plan : 

1. Students are to be received only after completing the university course» 
and retained 2-4 years. 

2. A hmited number of students is to be admitted to each class, care be- 
ing taken that they be men of about equal training or preparation. 

3. The seminary 1s to train its students in special methods for the gym- 


nasium and realschool, in didactics, in general pedagogics, and in school 
law. 


4. It must lead them to a deeper knowledge of what they have already 
studied, and take them into new fields. 

5. The members are to be practiced in the art of teaching by instructing 
classes themselves, and by visiting and observing class-work in other 
schools. 

6 The state must not only support the schools, but also assist the stu- 
dents in their expenses, inasmuch as they are to devote their lives to the 
service of the state. 

I spoke in my last letter of the decision of the minister of in- 
struction not to ask the landtag for an increase of teachers’ sala- 
ries, as the proposition would surely fail to pass. But the matter 
is not yet dead. Not only teachers and their friends, but the press 
have taken up the cause and are agitating it everywhere. There 
are Over 12,000 teachers to-day in Prussia whose salaries for the - 
year is from $135 to $185 and that too after at least ten years’ ser- 
vice and 23,000 or one-third of the whole number who receive less 
than $225. According to the minister, Dr. Bosse, they have not 
the actual necessities of life. He says he cannot answer for the 
prosperity of the schools if this continues, as good talent will not 
enter the field at such starvation wages. The secret of the un- 
willingness of the government to take up the matter lies in the 
fact that they are currying the favor of the agrarian members of 
the House. The farming communities object to paying the 
teachers more. And so the same reason that leads the govern- 
ment to exclude American pork leads them to hesitate to raise 
the question of teachers’ salaries—it touches the pockets of the 
Agrarians. 


There is another question connected with the salary question. 
It is feared by the church party that better salaries will make the 
teacher independent and lead to a complete severance of the 
school from the church, an end that nearly all school men de- 
voutly wish for. While the schools are under state direction and 
have been repeatedly declared to be state institutions, the church 
still has a great deal to do with them. In small communities the 
teacher is also organist and warden of the church. The pastor is 
also local school inspector. The teachers seek to have these re- 
lations changed and would have the schools in reality what they 
are in name—state institutions. 


Corporal punishment is practically adolished in the Berlin 
schools, and the sentiment is strongly opposed to it. If resorted 
to each case must be so carefully recorded and reported to the 
school authorities, that an excellent safeguard is provided to pre- 
vent its abuse. There certainly has been a marked change for the 
better in this respect during the last ten years. 


Kindergartens, as many Americans would have them, that is 
as a part of the public school system, are not making much head- 
way in Germany. They are encouraged as excellent places for 
the care of children whose parents are poor and must go out dur- 
ing the day to service, but not as a part of the educational 
system. Undoubtedly the American kindergartens are far su- 
perior to those of Germany. An enthusiastic American kinder- 
garten teacher, who is now here studying Froebel and Pestalozzi, 
told me the other day that she did not believe in kindergartens as 
she finds them conducted in Berlin. Let usas American teachers 
be ready to adopt whatever is good in German education and im- 
prove upon it, as we have done with kindergartens. 


Berlin, Jan, 30, 1895. L, SEELEY. 


The Hartford, Conn., Courant, in its issue of February 5, brings 
a long article on Berea college, the great Kentucky institution 
which admits negroes and whites on equal terms. The work of 
this institution was described in THE JOURNAL of March 31, 1894, 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, whose efforts for the advancement of edu- 
cation in the South has made his name honored and beloved in 
this country. 
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London Letter. 


DR. FITCH ON “SCIENCE” versus “ LITERATURE.” 


Since 1890 the assimilation of the students in the training col- 
leges for elementary school teachers to the standard of graduates 
of the leading universities has been going on apace. The posses- 
sion of a degree or of the intermediate art or science certificate 
from a university is now held to be an equivalent for a part of the 
teacher’s certificate examination, and students are thus released 
from the necessity of being examined by the education department 
in certain subjects. Accordingly in most of the training colleges 
university classes are already formed in which the more promis- 
ing students are reading with a view to matriculation or gradua- 
tion. 

But Dr. Fitch foresees a possible danger in this and in his val- 
edictory report to the government raises a warning voice against 
the undue stress placed upon “ Science” as against “ Literature.” 
In the exercise of the rather wide discretion which has thus been 
opened out to the college teachers, he hopes that they will hold 
fast by the formative and disciplinal studies and decline to be be- 
guiled too far, by the rather importunate claims of the physical 
sciences for further recognition. 

Whatever may be the demands of other professions it is certain 
that for the schoolmaster or mistress the prime requisite is general 
culture, and that the side of his mind which is concerned with liter- 
ature, history, language, and philosophy has closer affinities with 
the business of teaching than any other. Acquaintance with the 
facts and phenomena of the visible world is necessary of course, 
and has perhaps been far too little insisted on in times past ; but 
it is, and must ever be, secondary in importance for a teacher to 
the discipline of thought and the purification of taste. 

Yet at this moment technical instruction and the study of phy- 
sical laws are in the ascendant, and great expectations are enter- 
tained by the public of the excellent commercial and other prac- 
tical results which will follow from the substitution of the knowl- 
edge of things for the knowledge of books. Gifted and influen- 
tial men are the advocates of this reform. They have even con- 
trived to appropriate the honored name of “ science” for chemis- 
try, mechanics, botany, and the study of material things, as if there 
were no other kind of learning which deserved the name, and as 
if organized and systematic knowledge of ethics. economics, 
mathematics, philology, or the laws of reasoning was not entitled 
to rank as science at all. This may represent only a transitory 
phase of opinion, but while it lasts it represents an inadequate 
conception of the nature of true learning and its relation to human 
progress. No one department of knowledge is entitled to mon- 
opolize the name of science; and the main question for the teacher 
is ‘ What kind of science is best fitted to invigorate the under- 
standing and to ipcrease the learner's insight and general power ?”’ 
The answer to this question will not always take the same form 
or enumerate subjects of study in the same order. But in the long 
run /iter@ humaniores will always be found among the chief 
agents in imparting the moral and spiritual influence which char- 
acterize the true teacher. as they are also the chief agents in 
awakening the finer instincts of his pupil. On this point Mr. 
Matthew Arnold strongly bears oui Dr. Fitch; nineteen years ago 
this ever-to-be-remembered man of letters wrote the following 
words in a report to the government of the day :— 

“The problem to be solved is a great deal more complicated 
than many of the friends of natural science suppose. They see 
clearly enough, for instance, how the working classes in their ig- 
norance constantly violate the laws of health and’suffer according- 
ly, and they look to a spread of some natural science as a remedy. 
What they do not see is, that to know the laws of health ever so 
exactly as a mere piece of positive knowledge wil! carry a man, in 
general, no great way. To have the power of using, which is the 
thing wished, these da¢a of natural science a man must, in gen- 
eral, have first been in some measure moradized ; and for moral- 
izing him it will be found not easy, I think, to dispense with those 
old agents, letters, poetry, religion. So let not our teachers be led 
to imagine, whatever they may hear and see of the call for natural 
science, their literary cultivation is unimportant. The fruitful use 
of natural science itself depends in a very great degree on having 
effected in the whole man, by means of letters, a rise in what the 
political economists call the “ standard of life.’” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Fitch has been appointed to be president of the teachers’ 
guild of Great Britain and Ireland, and will preside at a great 
conference to take place at Birmingham, on the 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of April. He will deliver his presidential address on 
the evening of the 23rd of April, and will undoubtedly say many 
things which will be listened to with interest, the gathering 
will comprise all ranks of teachers from all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Mr. I, J. Macnamara has been elected vice-president of the 
National Union of Teachers, and will thus act in many instances 
as the spokesman of nigh 28,000 elementary school teachers. 
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The talented editor of the Schoolmaster is rapidly making his 
mark in the educational and political worlds. Since he was 
elected as a member of the London school board he has had two 
invitations to contest a seat for Parliament, but for the present, 
decides to devote his attention to education outside Parliament. 





Hawaii Letter, 


The readers of THE JOURNAL evidently take much interest in 
Hawaian affairs. Appreciating your difficulty in getting at the 
exact facts regarding our wars and rumors of wars I send you a 
brief account of our recent rebellion. 


On Sunday, Jan. 6, a large shipment of arms and ammunition 
was landed a short distance out of Honolulu. Eight police offi- 
cers, all natives but one, were sent, as soon as the report reached 
town, to search for the arms and report at once to the authorities. 
This was atg P.M. As they approached the house where the 
arms had been reported, they were met by a volley from rifles. 
This called perhaps halt a dozen residents to the scene. The 
squad of police, nothing daunted at this reception, advanced and 
entered the house without further resistance. They searched the 
main part of the house without results. But upon approaching a 
boat house in the back yard a band of men armed with Winches- 
ter repeating rifles was discovered. The deputy-marshal, Mr. A. 
M. Brown, with magnificent daring, which seems to have carried 
him out of the realm of bravery and into that of rashness, threw 
himself at once into the midst of these men and thus made it al- 
most impossible for them to use their rifles against him. The 
native policemen followed his example, and the war began. There 
seem to have been about 150 men on one side, armed with rifles, 
and on the other eight police officers, partially armed, and six or 
eight private citizens more or less armed, as the case might be 
with individuals. What the police intended to do I cannot un- 
derstand. They certainly did not expect to make prisoners of the 
whole lot. What they did was to drive the crowd out like sheep. 
In the scrimmage one citizen, Hon. C. L. Carter, fell mortally 
wounded, He was one of the most promising young men in the 
islands, and will be long and deeply mourned. Two policemen 
were shot, but both will recover. The remaining force arrested 
the man who was seen to shoot Carter, and took a quantity of 
arms and ammunition. These they turned over to citizens and 
renewed the pursuit of the rebels. The Captain did not return 
till the next day, but the chase was not fruitful of any important 
results. 

The rebel army was divided intotwo bodies, Monday morning 
all the private soldiers in one of these threw down their arms and 
scattered. The officers took to the lantana bushes which cover 
the country in that region. The other body was held together 
and succeeded in making an orderly retreat to the mountains. 
There their ingenuity seems to have been employed exclusively in 
one prolonged effort to avoid a fight. In this they were passably 
successful, though there were a few little skirmishes, in which they 
suffered slight losses. Besides those mentioned above the gov- 
ernment forces lost one officer slightly wounded. The losses on 
the rebel side are not known at the time of this writing, but they 
probably did not exceed a dozen killed. After a hunt of eight 
days, for it is hardly right to call it a war, all the leaders were 
taken. 

Meanwhile the government officers were busy ferreting out the 
instigators of the uprising and those who furnished the money. 
A number of white men have been arrested, including the captain 
of a little steamer, who is charged with landing the arms. Among 
the supporters of the Republic there is a manifest inclination to 
deal severely with these white men, and perhaps with a few of the 
native leaders. But the rank and file have littleto fear for playing 
soldier a few hours or days, as the case may be. They are looked 
upon as dupes who showed no heart in the fight from the first. 
The white men who got up the rebellion would have commanded 
much more respect if they had tound their way to the rebel head- 
quarters and helped to use the guns. But not one of them did 
so. 

The total number of prisoners taken to date 1s about 175, and 
the number is not likely to be greatly increased. No serious effort 
will be made to gather in all the common soldiers who were in- 
duced to carry rifles for a short time. Courts martial will try the 
prisoners. I anticipate severe sentences for the sea captain men- 
tioned above, two or three of the military leaders, and such white 
men as may prove to have been prominent instigators of the re- 
volt. 

The capture of 175 rebels may seem to Americans a small mat- 
ter, but to us it looks more serious. It takes but little calculation 
to see that 175 is a larger percentage of our population than 100,- 
000 is of the population of the United States. 

I shall visit Honolulu shortly, and then I hope to be able to 
write you on the Honolulu Teachers’ Association. Our main 
work is progressing even better than last year. 


HENRY S,. TOWNSEND. 


Lahainaluna, H. J. 
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Letters. 


MICHIGAN, 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of February 2, I noticed among the items 
from Michigan, the statement, on the authority of Mr. Grawn, that an 
army of 174,361 children were growing upin ignorance, etc. 

The statement is very unfortunate and misleading, and is very wide of 
the truth, although I have no doubt Mr. Grawn made it in good faith. 

His figures were obtained in this way: The school census of the state, as 
given in the last report of the state superintendent, gives the total number 
of children of school age in the state as 677,676, and the total number en- 
rolled in the public schools during the last year as 455,598. It is estimated 
that 41,717 pupils attend select schoo!s. Add these to the numbers in the 
public schools, and we have 497,315 as the whole number attending any 
school during the year, leaving 180,361 children of school age, not account- 
ed for in the schcols. Deduct from this number 6,000, who for various 
sufficient reasons cannot be in school, and we have the figures given in the 
item. 

Now for an explanation which will relieve our good state from the dis- 
grace of having over one-fourth of its children of school age, growing up in 
ignorance, and preparing themselves to swell the ranks of the *‘dangerous 
classes,” and to increase the already large h st of “illiterate” voters. The 
school census includes all children and young persons between the ages of 
5, and 20—15 years. The regular schools, including a high school, provide 
a course of 12 years. The supposition is, that only pupils who go through 
the high schools will be in school even 12 years, It will be a very liberal 
calculation which grants that 10 per cent. of the children of the state enter 
the high schcols. What of the other g> percent. ? The courses of study 
in the rural schools and in the graded schools, below the high school, pro- 
vide only for eight years of continuous work. 

Suppose a child entered school at 6 years of age (instead of 5), he will 
have completed the course at 14, if he is in school all the time duiing these 
years ; allowing him to be out one or two years, he will finish the course at 
15 0or16. This fact is recognized by our law-makers, and the compulsory 
school law applies only to children between the ages of 8 and 14. 

In view of these facts the children of the state are accounted for without 
supposing that a fourth of those who should be in school are out of it. Di- 
viding the 677,676 by 15, the number of years included in the school census, 
we find that 45,178 children, on an average, belong in each year between 5 
and 20. We have seen that nine-tenths of the children leave school legiti- 
mately as early as 16, anda large number one or two years earlier. The 
number of children in the years between 16 and 20, according to the calcu- 
lation just made, would be 180,712. 

The actual number is probably somewhat less than this, but afier de- 
ducting the ro per cent. who may be in the high schools, there will be, 
without reasonable doubt, 150,000. Deducting this from the 174,361 we 
have 24,361 as the number not in school, Even this 1 believe to be above 
the truth. Close figuring would reduce the number, I have no doubt, be- 
low 10,000; for we are to bear in mind that in many places it is deemed 
best that children should enter school at 6, instead of 5 years of age. It is 
safe to conclude that 10,000 out of the 45,178 at 5 years of age do not enter 
school because they are better off at h« me, 

My own conclusion, from a careful examination of the facts in the case, 
is that the number of children out of school from truancy and other bad 
causes, 1s not above the number just named ; that is, 10,000, and I incline 
to the opinion that it is less than that number. 

None the less, I agree with Mr. Grawn in desiring an effective compul- 
sory law. ButI do not, in order to secure such a law, wish to make things 
appear a great deal worse than they really are. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





DANIEL PUTNAM, 


SULLY’S “ TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY.” 


‘*T am about to issue a new and revised edition of ‘ The Teacher's Hand- 
book of Psychology,’ and as I wish to make it as useful as possible to 
teachers I shall be greatly obliged to principals of training colleges, lectur- 
ers on the theory of education, and others who know the special needs of 
young teachers, for any suggestion as to the directions in which they think 
the book might be improved. I should be still further indebted for any 
striking observations of children’s mental characteristics as they reveal 
themselves under the processes of education, as well as for fresh illustra- 
tions of the effects on tue young mind of methods of teaching which accord 
with the principles laid down, and still more of those which conflict with 
them. 

‘* The more important points on which I invite information may be sum- 
marized as tollows : 

** (1) Observations of children's mental ‘intellectual and moral) characteris- 
tics, as opened upin the process of education, such as their ignorances, their 
preconceptions, and prejudices, the special directions of their observation 
and interest, their customary lines of mental association (sequence of ideas) 
their ways of interpreting language, their modes of judging and reasoning 
about things, as also their sensibility and insensibility, and their attitude 
towards moral discipline. (2) Illustrations of the practical bearing of prin- 
ciples, and more especially of the evils resulting from a negiect of them, 
These might be arranged under the heads successively dealt with in the 
volume, as errors in the training of attention, and the observing powers, 
memory, etc., or they might with advantage be brought under such heads 
as the following : (a2) Misjudgment as to children’s previous knowledge and 
mental! capacity, as seen in springing the unknown upon unprepared minds, 
assigning too easy or too difficult tasks, etc.; (4) failure to recognize the 
natural forces and tendencies of the chiidish mind, as seen in their charac- 
teristic ways of imagining and reasoning ; (c) inadequate recognition of the 
special lines of children's interest and curiosity, and more generally errors 
arising from imperfect sympathy with child-nature ; (¢@) errors having their 
source in a slovenly and unintelligent band:ing of language, talking over 
children’s heads, etc.; (e) errors connected with questioning, such as telling 
children what might be brought out by questioning, and the converse error 
—putting unsuitable questions—etc.; (/) errors in dealing with the feelings 
of children, including mistaken appeals to them, and equally mistaken neg- 
lect of them ; (g) faults of government and discipline, mistaken attempts 
to correct and influence children. 

‘** May I request contributors to send communications to me by the end 
of April next.” JAMES SULLY. 

East Heath Road, Hampstead, London, N, W.Jan.'95. 

[The above letter is reprinted from the current number of the 


London Journal of Education.) 
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We in Arkansas are anxious to get on a higher plane and do better 
work ; but the obstacles are numerous. The standard of qualifications js 
low and very many of the county superintendents are incompetent. For 
many of the states the New Jersey plan is best—these officers are there 
appointed by a state board. Ba Be 


[Probably ; but suppose your state board is drenched with poli. 
tics; that when it is Republican it appoints Republican superin. 
tendents and vzce versa when the Democrats are in, selecting 
men who have bargained for votes under horse-sheds. That's 
the way it would be unless your state association get a law 
passed that would make up a state board of only the right men, 
How much are Arkansas teachers doing towards a better state 
of things? Ep.] 


¥ 


State Superintendents. 


There have been changes in several state superintendencies, The 
following list gives the names of all superintendents holding 
office at present : 

ALABAMA.—John O. Turner, elected Aug. 6, 1894, succeeding J. C- 
Harris, 

ARIZONA.—F, J. Netherton. 

ARKANSAs.—Junius Jordan, succeeds J. H. Shinn. 

CALIFORNIA.—Samuel T. Black, succeeds J. W. Anderson. 

CoLorapo.—Mrs, A. J. Peavey, succeeds J. F. Murray. 

CONNECTICUT.-—Charles D. Hine. 

DELAWARE.—C C. Tindal, succee!s Robert J. Reynolds. 

FLORIDA.—W, N, Sheats. 

GEorGIA.—G. R. Glenn, succeeds S. D. Bradwell. 

IpAHO.—C. A Forseman, of Lewiston, succeeds B. Byron Lower. The 
term began Jan , 1895. 

ILLINOIS.—S. M. Inglis, of Carbondale, chosen at the last general election 
for four years, beginning with the second Monday in Jan., 1895. Succeeds 
Henry Raab. 

INpIANA.—D. M. Geeting, succeeds H. D. Vories. 

Iowa —Henry Sabin. 

KANSAS.—Edmund Stanley, of Lawrence, succeeds H. N. Gaines. 

KeNTUCKY.—E, P. Thompson. 

LovuIsIANA —A. D. Lafargue, 

MAINE.—N. A. Luce, reappointed. 

MARYLAND.—E, E. Prettyman. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—F. A. Hill. 

MICHIGAN.—H. Kk. Pattengill. 

MINNESOTA.—W. W. Pendergast, reappointed. 

MississipPi1.—J. R. Preston, 

MissouRI.—John R. Kirk, of Westport, succeeds L. E. Welfe. 

MonTaANA. E. A. Steere. Term expires Dec. 1896. 

NEBRASKA.—H. R, Corbett, succeeds A. K. Goudy, 

NEvapa.—H. C. Cutting, succeeds O. Ring. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Fred. Gowan. 

New JeRsEY.—Addison B, Poland, re-appointed. 

New YorkK.—Charles R, Skinner, succeeds James F. Crooker, in April, 





1895. 
_ CaROLINA.—No change since Jan., 1893. John C. Scarborough 
is state superintendent. Term closes Jan., 1897. Mr. Scarborough served 
eight years previously, from Jan., ’77, to Jan. ’8s5. 

NorRTH DakoTa.—Miss Emma F. Bates, succeeds Mrs. Laura J. Eisen- 
huth. 

Oun10.—O. T, Corson. 

OKLAHOMA.—E, D. Cameron, succeeds J, H. Parker. 

OreEGON.—G. M. Irwin, succeeds E. McEIroy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. —N. C, Schaeffer. 

RHODE ISLAND.—T. Stockwell. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—W. D. Mayfield. 

SouTH DaKkoTa.—Frank Crane, of Watertown, chosen at the last general 
election, succeeds Cortez Salmon. 

TENNESSEE.—Frank M. Smith, re-elected Jan. 1895. 

Texas.—J. M. Carlisle. 

UTaAH.— T. B. Lewis, appointed August, 1894,to succeed J. S. Boreman, 

VERMONT.—M. S. Stone, re-elected. 

VirGinia.—J. E. Massey. 

WaSHINGTON.-—C, W, Bean. 

West VirGiInia.—V. A, Lewis. 

Wisconsin.—J. Q. Emery, of Albion, succeeds O. E, Wells. 

WyomInc.—Miss Estelle Reel, of Cheyenne, elected November, 1894, 
succeeding S. F. Farwell. 


Unfortunate People. 


who do not live near the leading dairy regions, can now use products of such 
dairies owing to the perfect preservation of milk in ali of its mother purity, as 
accomplished in Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 

aper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concerD- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gy™- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, that is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a ght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

OuR TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. a 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in pedagogy will 
want FOUNDATIONS, 

Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 
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The Educational Field. 


I. SCHOOL LAW AND RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
II. BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ill. LEADING EDUCATIONL PUBLISHERS, 
IV. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, 


V. SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


School Law. VI. 
Bible in the Public Schools. 


REQUIREMENT—CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS—RULES, 
By D. R. FISHER. 
GENERAL POWERS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


A general charge and supervision of schools include the power 
to make all reasonable rules and regulations for the discipline, 
government, and management of the schools. This power as 
given by law varies somewhat in different states. For example, 
in Alabama and Arkansas the superintendent of state education 
exercises a general supervision over all educational interests of 
the state. In California the state board of education is given the 
power to adopt rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the state, and the trustees of school districts and city 
boards of education are allowed to prescribe and enforce rules 
not inconsistent with law, or with those prescribed by the state 
board of education for the government of scnools. In Colorado 
and Connecticut this power is delegated to the state board of 
education, but district directors and boards of school visitors 
“shall prescribe rules for the management and discipline of the 
public schools.” In Delaware: ‘“ The school committee of each 
district may make regulations for the government of the schools,” 
In Florida, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin the general supervision over all the free public schools 
is given to the state superintendent with power to adopt such 
rules, regulations, forms, and instructions as shall be legally pre- 
scribed, to be transmitted to minor officers and teachers. In 
Indiana and Kansas, the county superintendent shall have the 
general superintendence of the schools. In other states these 
powers are delegated to the control of state boards of education 
to “ make all needful rules and regulations for the government of 
public schools,” 


WHAT IS A REASONABLERULE ? 


This is a question of law determinable by courts, cr by officers, 
designated by law to pass upon questions arising in the admin- 
istration of the school laws. The lowa supreme court makes a 
general definition of a reasonable rule to be: ‘ Any rule of the 
school, not subversive of the rights of the children or parents, or 
in conflict with humanity and the precepts of divine law, which 
tends to advance the object of the law in establishing public 
schools, must be considered reasonable and proper.” (Burdick 
v. Babcock, et al, 31 Lowa, 562.) 


RULES CONCERNING STUDIES. 


_The right to prescribe the general course of instruction and to 
direct what books shall be used must exist somewhere. The 
legislature have seen fit to repose the authority to determine this 
in the officers and boards above named, and the law says they 
may rightfully exercise it. If the right to direct the course of in- 
struction and the books to be used is given, the right to enforce 
obedience to the determining power must manifestly exist or the 
determination will be ineffectual. It would be worse than idle to 
grant this power to direct, if any one can set at naught the action 
of school authority. A school committee may enforce obedience 
to all regulations within the scope of their authority. If they 
may select a book, they may require the use of the book selected. 
If a pupil may refuse reading in one book, he may in another. 
lf he may decline to obey one requirement, rightfully made, then 
he may another, and the discipline of the school is at an end. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS, 


A determined effort has been made to avoid these conclusions 
by denying that the Bible as a book selected is one in which a 
Pupil can be constitutionally compelled to read from the particular 
character of the book. The question, therefore, is whether, if a 
State legislature by statute directs any version of the Bible to be 
tead in schools, and should impose the penalty of expulsion, in 
the case of refusal, such statute would be a violation of the con- 
Sutution. It is held that the use of the Bible as a reading book 
'S not prohibited by any express language of the constitution 
(38 Me., 379). 


If it be a book which may be directed, within the spirit and 





meaning of the constitution, to be used in schools, it is obvious 
that its use may be required by all; for a regulation which any 
scholar may violate with impunity would cease to have the force 
and effect of arule (38 J7Ze., 379). 


The practice of opening school exercises by reading from the 
scriptures has been repeatedly attacked as sectarianism, but the 
constitutionality of the practice has been generally upheld. (See 
61 Am. Dec., 256.) A requirement by the superintending com- 
mittee that the Protestant version of the Bible should be read in 
the schools by scholars able to read, is in violation of no constitu- 
tional provision and is binding upon all members of the schools, 
though composed of divers religious sects, (21 Am. Ency. of 
Law, 776.) 

The supreme court of Massachusetts in a well considered case 
holds that a school committee may require the schools to be 
opened each morning with reading from the Bible and with 
prayer. (See Spzller v. Woodburn, 12 Allen, Mass., 127.) 

It has been held in the inferior courts of some states that a 
regulation of a school committee requiring the pupils to “ learn 
the ten commandments and repeat them once a week,” is in no 
wise an infraction of the constitutional provision which secures to 
all, liberty of conscience and worship. The authority of a parent 
who may object to the use of a particular version of the Bible, 
cannot justify the disobedience, by a pupil, of the regulation of a 
school. (See Wall v. Cooke, 7 Am. Law Reg., 417.) Similar 
views have been expressed by the Illinois supreme court in a 
highly interesting case of McCormack v. Burt (95 ///., 263 S. C., 
35 Am., Rep., 163). 

A statute enacted by the Iowa legislature providing that the 
Bible should not be excluded from any school or institution in 
the state was declared to be constitutional by the highest court 
thereof. (Moore v. Monroe 64, Jowa 367.) In this case, how- 
ever, it was held to be a matter of individual option with the 
teachers as to whether or not they would use the Bible in their 
schools, such option being only restricted by the provision that 
no pupil should be required to read it contrary to the wishes of 
his parent or guardian. 

The Ohio supreme court decided that the constitution of the 
state did not require religious instruction, or the reading of re- 
ligious books, in the public schools, and that the legislature hav- 
ing placed the management and control of the schools exclusively 
in the hands of the board of education, the courts could not en- 
join them from enforcing a resolution discontinuing the reading 
of the Bible during schvol exercises, the constitutionality of the 
rule requiring the Bible to be read not being touched upon, (See 
B'd Education v. Minor 13 Am. Rep., 232.) 

The only decision brought to our knowledge directly holding 
the practice of reading the Bible in the public schools to be un- 
constitutional, was recently rendered by the supreme court of 
Wisconsin. This decision, however, is founded on particular 
constitutional and statutory provisions, existing in thestate. (See 
State v. School Dist. No. 876, Wis. 177.) mn this case the court 
took the view that the use of any version of the Bible as a text- 
book in the public schools, and the stated reading thereof by the 
teachers, without restriction, though unaccompanied by any com- 
ment, had “a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas,” within the 
meaning of the following statute: ‘‘ No text-book shall be per- 
mitted in any free school which will have a tendency to inculcate 
sectarian ideas.” (Sec. 3 CA. 251, 1883.) Further, that it also 
amounted to “ sectarian instruction ” within the meaning of Sec. 
3, Art. 10 of the constitution providing that sectarian instruction 
should be allowed in the district schools of the state. It also 
held, even where children whose parents objected were at liberty 
to withdraw from the school-room during the reading, did not 
remove the ground for complaint; that the stated reading of the 
Bible as a text-book in the public schools is ** worship,” and the 
school-room therefore made a place of worship within the consti- 
tutional prohibition that no man shall be compelled to erect or 
support a place of public worship. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the Wisconsin supreme 
court used the Bible question as a scapegoat to overrule the com- 
pulsory educational law which had proved so unpopular in the 
state where a large number of the pupils were of parents of 
foreign birth. The court modified its ruling to the extent of 
holding that a text-book founded upon the fundamental teach- 
ings of the Bible or which contains extracts therefrom, and such 
portions of the Bible as are not sectarian, might be used in secu- 
lar instruction of the pupils and to inculcate good morals. 
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Boards of Education. 


(MATTERS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SCHOOL OFFICERS.) 


The Indiana legislature is considering a bill which provides 
that a special tax shall be levied for the three educational institu- 
tions supported by the state. The bill provides for a tax of one- 
eighth of a mull for the state university, one-sixteenth of a mill for 
the state normal school, and one-sixteenth of a mill for Purdue 
university. The representatives of the three interested institu- 
tions have agreed to stand together in support of this bill. 


A favorable report has been made on the bill prepared by the 
St. Louis, Mo., teachers’ commi'tee providing for a system of 
teachers’ pensions, The plan proposed seems to meet the ap- 
proval of the legislators and some of the members of the educa- 
tion committee are enthusiastically supporting it. It provides 
for a board of trustees who are authorized to receive legacies and 
endowments to be applied to the pensions, and all teachers who 
— to do so may contribute one per cent. of their salary to the 

und. 


A movement has been started in Minnesota to regulate child 
labor. The legislature will be asked to take speedy action. A 
bill has been introduced in the house providing that no child un- 
der fourteen years of age shall be employed in any factory, work- 
shop, mine, elevator, or mercantile establishment. An exception 
is made ‘‘ whenever it appears that the labor of any minor twelve 
years of age who is able to read and write the English language 
and who would be debarred from employment under this act, is 
necessary for the support of the family to which said minor be- 
longs, or for his own support.” In this case “the school board 
of the city br town in which said minor resides may, in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, issue a permit in writing authorizing the 
employment of such minor within such times as they may estab- 
lish.” 


A bill has been introduced in the Connecticut assembly, pro- 
viding that no school visitor shall be employed to teach in the 
public schools; that no certificate other than the diploma of the 
state normal school shall be required of applicants ; and that no 
district committee man shall employ a member of his family to 
teach, unless having gotten permission by a majority vote of the 
district. The second provision is arousing a great deal of dis- 
cussion, but it is in the right direction, and should be adopted. 


West Virginia cannot afford to allow its legislature to cut down 
the appropriations for the educational institutions of the state. 
They need as much, and more money this year than last year. 
There is no necessity for a good many of the new political offices 
created by the present legislature. The finance committee of 
the house of delegates should be severely rebuked for its at- 
tempt to rob the schools of necessary funds. 

Pennsylvania is now getting ready to place a new compulsory 
education law on her statute books. Threats of “ fines” and 
“imprisonment ” are a feature of one of the bills now before the 
legislature. 


New York. 


State Supt. Crooker’s term of office terminates in April. He 
will be succeeded by THE JOURNAL’S candidate, Mr. Charles 
R. Skinner, who has faithfully served the department for many 
years, and has shown himself eminently capable of directing the 
educational affairs of the state. Meanwhile there is much spec- 
ulation in high school circles as to what attitude the new su- 
perintendent will take toward the regents. Mr. Crooker’s opin- 
ions on this point are well known. He is opposed to the present 
bi-headed public school system on the ground that it diverts from 
the support of the common schools a large amount of the state 
moneys which is their due. His arguments are reiterated in h.s 
annual report issued this week. He enters a forcible protest 
against the continuance of the ‘‘ Regenis of the University of the 
state of New York.” His report will stir up a renewal of the 
heated discussions of last year. 

Mr. Crooker gives the following illustrations to show the unfair- 
ness of the present system : Shanes 

In the same county there are two districts, one in a city, rich, 
progressive, and abounding in educational institutions of the high- 
est order; the other, a country district in an adjoining town, a 
poor, unproductive farming section, with small assessed valua- 
tion and barely able to pay its necessary taxes. Both receive the 
same quoto, based on the general apportionment made by the de- 
partment of public instruction, after which the stronger one in the 
city gets from the regents an additional allowance of several hun- 
dred dollars, in some cases several thousand, for simply taking 
the examinations prepared by them for the higher grades of pu- 
pils, a privilege the poorer district cannot hope to obtain. Every 
extra dollar given to the richer district robs the poorer ones 
of a share of an equal amount. “ There is no excuse or argu- 
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ment for sustaining such a palpably inequitable system.” 

The questions are often asked, the report says, what authority 
have the regents over the public schools, or what are their rela. 
tions with them? They have no authority whatever over the 
schools, either in their organization or management, their curric- 
ula, the hiring or licensing of teachers, the boundaries of dis. 
tricts, the settling of disputes, or any other rules or regulations 
connected with their management or existence. Their relations 
to them are limited to the use of their system of exaininations, 
and this 1s entirely voluntary on the part of the schoo!s. Never. 
theless the term “ Regents of the University of the State of New 
York” is to many a high sounding title, and to some to be “ un. 
der the regents,” as it is termed, is considered a great privilege, 

The report adds: “ All the sophistry and exparte arguments 

that have ever been produced cannot excuse the folly of the state 
maintaining at an enormous expense such an adjunct to the de. 
partment of public instruction. The state appropriation yearly 
for the support of the regents is over $185,500. This I consider a 
useless expense, so far as the interests of a great majority of the 
public schools are concerned. I must, therefore, earnestly pro- 
test once more against the dual system and plan of taking away 
any portion of the state moneys from the common school fund 
for the purpose of sustaining two educational departments and 
practicing favoritism toward one branch of the school system at 
the expense of another. It is radically and inexcusably wrong.” 

The report urges that measures be taken to compel districts, 
with perhaps a few exceptions, to raise an equal amount, at least, 
to that received from the state treasury for the payment of teach- 
ers’ wages and incidental expenses, as an average of $8.75 per 
week for teachers’ salaries in country schools is entirely too small 
to provide efficient teachers. 

The report recommends an increase in the salaries of school 
commissioners, the extra compensation to come from local tax- 
ation. The commissioners now reccive $1,000 a year, and their 
duties are very arduous. It is also recommended that commis 
sioners be appointed by competent authority, after a civil service 
examination, instead of being elected, as at present. 

A new pian of apportioning the public school moneys is sug- 
gested in the report. It is to change the present inequitable sys- 
tem of giving each district, rich and poor alike, the lump sum of 
$10, called a district quota, to each teacher employed. 


RURAL SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 


The New York Sxz in an editorial article refers to some strik- 
ing contrasts between the opportunities for education in the cities 
and in the rural districts, which Supt. Crooker points out in his 
report. It is shown that while the country school-houses number 
12,005 and the city school-houses only 658, the aggregate value 
of the latter is $37, 108,595 and of the former $15,917,724. Nor 
do the advantages of the cities stop with the greater economy 
and comfort of individual school buildings many times larger 
than those in the country. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
city schools is almost twice as large as that returned for the 
country schools, while the average salary paid to city school 
teachers is considerably more than twice the amount paid to the 
rural school teacher. The S#’s comments on the salaries of 
teachers, “the uniform level of mediocrity” to which the stand- 
ard of instruction has been reduced by those in charge of the 
schools, and the possibilities of a teacher’s influence in shaping 
the future careers of his pupils, afford much food for reflection. 
It says in part: 

_ ‘* This matter of salaries in both city and country is a most difficult ques- 
tion for equitabe settlement A really first-class teacher is worth far 
more to the school which enjoys his services than any money compensation 
can indicate. Sucha man will give each boy under his control that impetus 
toward farming, or bricklaying, or storekeeping, or doctoring, or preach- 
ing, Or practicing law which his natural bent and faculties incline him to 
foliow. On this account a sympathetic, able teacher is a great economy to 
the body politic, because he prevents by his influence and foresight the 
fruitless attempts of parents to make ‘silk purses out of sows’ ears.’ On 
the other hand he often rescues a boy fit for better things from the crushing 
weight of some wholly uncongenial occupation. 

‘The trouble is, however, that in the present day of machime-made 
teachers and machine-made scholars, the whole aim of superintendents and 
school boards seems to be directed toward the accompiishment of a uniform 
level Of mediocrity in both teachers and scholars. The parrot-stuffing 
method in vogue 1n our cities, and for all we know in the country districts 
also, 1s calculated to destroy the individuality of both teacher and pupil so 
far as they have any influence upon each other. The notion that the prim- 
ary education of boys and girls 1s undertaken by the state in order that the 
said boys and girls may be able to pass examinations with the smallest 
possible knowledge of letters and the largest supply of ready-made 
answers, is most baneful and pernicious in its effects. And it may be that 
the «mall country school-house is all the better for its removal from the in- 
fluences of that surface uniformity so much sought after by the men who 
have the control of public education in our large cities, 

‘Tt is melancholy to think that the average salary of a country school- 
master in the great and wealthy state of New York is only $306.32. The 
state has already done its share in helping to provide salaries for teachers, 
and any real general increase in this small stipend must come from local 
appreciation of the benefits of efficient education, We should like to ask 
some of the men prominent in business, professional, or political circles 10 
New York to-day who were brought up in rural districts in this state how 
much they owe to the influence of their schoolmasters. It would probably 
be shown that the country schoolmasters wiio flourished between 1830 an 
1850 are responsible for the first kindling of the spirit which made their 
scholars so successful in after life.’’ 
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Alabama should adopt the suggestion made by ex-State Supt. 
Solomon Palmer and endorsed by State Supt. John O. Turner, to 
so change its constitution that it will permit localities to tax them- 
selves for the better support of the schools. The present law is 
altogether too restrictive as regards local taxation, particularly for 
school purposes. 


An investigation of the Indianapolis school board has been or- 
dered. The financial methods particularly are to be thoroughly 
examined. It appears that the board as at present constituted is 
responsible to no one for its conduct. It fixes its tax levy; spends 
the money ; runs into debt; and there is no one to review its 
action, or call a halt, no matter what extravagant course it may 
enter on. 


The reading of the Bible in the public schools is not nearly so 
common as a few years past. Protests are constantly being 
waged against the action of school boards for abolishing religious 
exercises in many city schools. In response to a popular uprising 
recently at Ansonia, Conn., where religious exercises had been 
abandoned, the board declared its willingness to permit teachers 
to recite the Lord's prayer, but objected to the scholars being 
forced to repeat it. 


Mason City, Iowa, organized a manual training school two 
years ago. A spacious and well equipped room in the basement 
of the new high school building has been set apart for its use. 
Daily instruction is given in drawing and wood work. All boys 
above the eighth grade, wishing to take the work, may do so by 
agreeing to remain in the department during the school year. Each 
one has individual instruction, and is permitted to advance as 
rapidly as he is capable. Mr. W. A. Hicks, the supervisor of 
drawing and penmanship, has charge of the work. 


Chillicothe, Ohio, is discussing the feasibility of the introduc- 
tion of a plan in many respects similar to the one inaugurated in 
Pueblo, Colorado, by Supt. Search, now superintendent of Los 
Angeles, Cal. The Mews of that city has taken up the matter 
and pushes it with commendable vigor. The idea is to divide the 
grades as at present constituted into classes of fifteen or twenty, 
and promoting the pupils individually according to their progress 
and aptitude. The Vews rightly believes that this “* would increase 
the efficiency of public school instruction in a great measure and 
do away with many evils that necessarily exist under the present 
iron-clad system,” 


_ The free text-book plan has now been pretty generally adopted 
in this country. in Canada also there seems to be many towns 
ready to adopt it. Toronto, which always takes the lead in mat- 
ters relating to educational advancement, has tried it for some 
time and is well satisfied with it. The cost to the city for books 
during 1894 amounted to $8,900, thus averaging about 30 cents 
a pupil for the year. The books are frequently examined by offi- 
cers in the employment of the school board and the pupils are 
held responsible for loss or damage to them. The responsibility 
and supervision certainly have great value not only as money sav- 
ing agencies but as a means of discipline, teaching the children 
habits of carefulness and honor in dealing with what is tempor- 
arily entrusted to them. 


The Brooklyn principals are a remarkable set of men; they 
don't lean on their superintendents. If there is any action 
needed they meet and act. Lately there was some legislation 
proposed relative to reducing the size of the board of education ; 
the principals met and protested vigorously. They seem to con- 
sider the superintendent as having only advisory powers, and are 
not worried over his action. They take pains to know the mem- 
bers of the board, and the board often visiting the schools become 
acquainted with their needs, and personally know the princi- 
pals, hence no action is taken without consulting them. In no 
other city do the principals stand in this unique position, 


Free text-books are now furnished to many schools. The prob- 
lem that troubles most boards of education in cities that have 
adopted the system is how to control the supply and keep the 
expense within reasonable bounds. Detroit has a plan that seems 
to solve the difficulty. A principal who wants a supply is asked 
to fill out a prescribed order form. The janitor takes it to the 
Office of the board of education where the order is filled and a 
receipt taken for the books. During the last two years 200,000 
volumes have been issued. Only a few hundred have been re- 
tu.ned for repair. For malicious or unnecessary damage a fine 
is imposed upon the pupil, ranging from one cent up to the full 
value of the book. On the inside of each one a record blank is 
pasted on which each fine must be entered. Considering the 
wear and tear the books are subjected to, the damage is relatively 
light and the percentage of malicious damage is very small. A 
text-book’s usefulness is not really at an end until there is not a 
perfect leaf left, as the whole sheets are used to fill up gaps in 
other damaged ,books which are sent to the binder to be re- 
stitched and, if necessary, recovered or the cover may only need a 
little fixing. The work costs trom 10 to 35 cents, It is said that 
exclusive of the high school catalogue the supply list includes 
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130 different text-books. Of these 40 are readers of various 
grades and issued by different publishing houses. The board's 
office stock comprises from 3,000 to 4,000 volumes, not including 
drawing books, maps, etc. 


The new high school at Wellesley is pronounced by an expert to 
be the best ventilated school building in Massachusetts. The plans 
for heating and ventilating this school were prepared under the 
direction of the state police. An examination of the school was 
made Jan. 15, 1895, under the following conditions : Cloudy, light 
southwesterly breeze; temperature, 29°; humidity, 56 per cent. 
of saturation; barometer, 30.4; indirect steam—gravity system. 
In the main school-room, with seventy-two seats, the supply of 
air at inlets was 7491 cubic feet for each pupil ; amount exhausted 
at the outlets, 8663 cubic feet, or 120 cubic feet for each seat. 
The temperature of the room averaged 68}°, with not over one 
degree difference between different parts of the room at top of 
pupils’ desks. In the occupied class-rooms the supply of fresh 
air ranged about 66.57 to 2.54 cubic feet per seat, and the ex- 
haust from 66.21 to 109.72 cubic feet per seat. Part of the 
rooms were unoccupied, but the supply and exhaust were just 
about as good as in the occupied rooms. The temperature in 
all the rooms was very even in the different parts, and no un- 
comfortable draughts were noticed in any of the rooms. With- 
out including a good supply of fresh air coming into the corridors 
through the foot-warmers, there was being supplied 18,832 cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute. The exhaust was 23,181 cubic feet 
per minute. The steam gauge on the boiler showed from 5.75 
to 6.5 pounds. 


Those who think that the new education schools neglect the 
requirements of practical life are greatly mistaken. The Spring- 
field, Mass., schools have been brought into the front ranks of the 
progressives under Supt. Balliet, and anyone who has spent a day 
or more in observing the instruction given there will agree that 
the new education gives a better preparation for life than the old 
text-book teaching, One feature introduced there only a few 
days ago affords a proof for the soundness of this view. For 
studying the composition of foods and discovering what are the 
cheapest and most economical nutritives the following plan has 
been adopted. A case containing twelve different foods, each 
weighing a pound, will be sent to different schools. Each sub- 
stance has been analyzed by a class in the school of technology 
and the compounding of the materials is clearly shown. For in- 
stan e, an apple has its parts separated into bottles under the 
heads proteids, mineral matter, water, sugar, acid, pectine, and 
celulose, and each vessel is labeled with the exact amount which 
it contains, so that a pupil studying physiology could, by going to 
the case and reading the bottles, make a most careful and com- 
prehensive study. Besides the case, charts showing the different 
amounts of foods which can be obtained for twenty-five cents, are 
conspicuously placed and thus the relative values are ascertained. 
This teaching 1s certainly of greater practical value than commit- 
ting to memory a number of formulas whose significance is not at 
all clear to the learners. 


School-Room Ventilation as an Investment. 


Public indifference to hygienic requirements was significantly 
illustrated lately in a busy manufacturing settlement in the state 
of Massachusetts. The city of L—— had erected and equipped 
a costly high school edifice with a corps of highly paid instructors, 
to initiate in the more advanced branches of scholarship at the 
public charge pupils of whom only a minority could hope to util- 
ize these expensive accomplishments in every-day life. All seems 
to have been regarded with compiacency until the charge for an 
unusually complete ventilating apparatus was encountered, One 
would have thought that all pupils, whether or not able to solve 
a problem in differential calculus or to construe a line of Virgil, 
would have excellent use for their own bodies ; but neither this 
consideration nor the almost infinitesimal magnitude of this par- 
ticular outlay—an outlay which, including current expenses and 
interest on capital, was about half a cent per occupant daily, in 
comparison with the strictly scholastic expenses—sufficed to rec- 
oncile the objectors to such unheard-of extravagance! Poverty 
of valid arguments was compensated by strength of epithets, and 
such expressions as “cranky” and “visionary” were freely ap- 
plied to those who had thought it improper that rooms packed 
with adolescent humanity and seldom, alas! quite free from vic- 
tims of contageous diseases, should be unprovided with at least a 
sufficiency of breathing air. The incident showed that even in cui- 
tured New England there was a minority—fortunately, a minority 
only—not yet emancipated from the medieval fantasy which con- 
temned Nature, and which regarded the soul and the body as 
hostile entities, both indeed corrupt, but the latter only hopelessly 
so, and fit only to be “mortified” and suppressed. A strange 
infatuation, surely, to have held its ground for nineteen centuries, 
in the face of the lesson left by the matchless educators of Hellas 
in the harmonious development of every faculty and every sense ! 
—George H. Knight, in The Popular Science Monthly. 
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Publishers of Educational Books. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The founder of this great Philadelphia publishing house was 
Mr. Joshua B. Lippincott, to whom Philadelphia owes, besides 
the establishment of this notable house, many public-spirited acts 
ard a devotion to her inter- 
ests characterized by the 
energy which was one of his 
life-long traits. About 1827 
Mr. Lippincott entered the 
store of a bookseller named 
Clarke, and remained with 
him till 1831 when his em- 
ployer failed in business. 
The energy and sterling 
worth of the young clerk, 
then only eighteen, were im- 
mediately recognized by the 
creditors, who placed him in 
charge of the store. He 
carried on the business in 
their interest until 1836, when 
he purchased it for himself 
and continued it in the same 


_ .. quarters. The name of the 
new firm thus started was significant of the enterprising young 


personality behind it. It was at the beginning as it was for fifty 
years—with the single exception of a term of five years—J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

_The business at first was largely confined to the publication of 
Bibles and prayer-books. Mr. Lippincott’s practical knowledge 
of his trade enabled him to turn out work stamped with an indi- 
viduality which could not be duplicated by competing firms. Thus 
the Lippincott styles gained a reputation which made them a ne- 
cessity to every bookseller in 
the country. The young 
publisher also acquired at a 
great advantage other im- 
portant works such as the 
“Comprehensive Commen- 
tary of the Bible” and the 
“Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” which were 
considered large undertak- 
ings in those early days, and 
showed his characteristic 
traits of courage and wide 
business views. 

During the period ending 
with 1850 the trade grew 
steadily, and brought fortune 
to the head of the house. Mr. 
Lippincott then resolved to 
take a bold step which would 
advance his interests in many fields and practically place him at the 
head of the book business in Philadelphia. It would at the same 
time, though this was a minor consideration of sentiment, merge his 
house with one of the oldest concerns in the country, thus carrying 
his business lineage back to the earliest days of the Republic. He 
determined to buy out the house of Grigg, Elliott & Co., which had 
been established by Benjamin Jobnson in the previous century. 
This concern was at the time of its purchase perhaps the most 
successful book house in America. In combination with some of 
its members Mr. Lippincott 
formed a new firm under the 
name of Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. The old Lippincott 
building having become too 
small for the combined trades 
of bookselling, publishing, 
and stationery, into which 
this mrm now entered, Mr. 
Lippincott took possession 
of the large store vacated by 
Grigg, Elliott & Co. This 
building likewise soon be- 
came inadequate for the 
growing business and a new 
six-story structure was erec- 
ted to be followed soon after 
by the addition of a manu- 
factory of nearly equal ex- 
tent. The firm of Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co, expired by limitation in 1855. Mr. Grambo then 
withdrew, and the original title of J. B. Lippincott & Co. was re- 
sumed, to remain unchanged for thirty years. 

In 1885 Mr. Lippincott turned the partnership into a stock 
company, with a capital of one millicn dollars, entitled the J. B. 
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Lippincott Company, of which he was president until his death. 
He died January 5, 1886, closing a career fuil to its last days of 
active industry, of public usefulness, and of exalted character, 
At this time Mr. Craige Lippincott assumed the presidency and 
Mr. J. Bertram Lippincott the vice-presidency of the company, 
Associated with themras directors are Mr. Julien Shoemaker, Mr, 
Thos, P. Bacon, Mr. Walter Lippincott, and Mr. R. P. Morton,. 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Philadelphia home of 
the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany consists of two large 
buildings, at 715 and 717 
Market street and 714 to 720 
Filbert street. The Market 
street building was com- 
pleted in 1862 and the Filbert 
street building eight years 
later. The Market street half 
is a massive marble structure 
six stories high. The Filbert 
street front is of brick, and 
reaches to eight stories, in- 
cluding the sub-cellar and 
the basement. The two 
buildings cover at an equal 
elevation the whole depth of 
the area of over 366 feet, with ' 
45 feet of frontage on Market street and 100 feet on Filbert street. 
Some idea of their magnitude may be realized when it is stated 
that the floor space available for business purposes in these build- 
ings aggregates 125,c0o square feet. 

A visit to these buildings would be a source of endless sur- 
prises to one unacquainted with the area of the establishment and 
the details of the many trades carried on under its two enormous 
roofs, If the visitor were so inclined he might watch the opera- 
tions, interesting and instructive in their thorough system, of one 
of the largest stationery trades in the country. He might also 
follow a book or magazine through all its various developments, 
beginning with the receipt of the manuscript and finally seeing 
the completed volume laid on the retail counter. 

Among the standard works published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company are “ Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors ’’ and its recent 
‘“‘ Supplement,” both monuments of scholarship and business en- 
terprise ; the “‘ Pronouncing Gazeteer of the World,” acknowl- 
edged to be unrivaled in its field ; the ‘‘ Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology,” a single exhaustive volume of over 
2,300 pages; the “Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” just reaching com- 
pletion in a new edition ; ‘ Worcester’s Standard Dictionaries ;” 
the “Works of Dickens,” issued under direct arrangements with 
the original English publishers; the “‘ Works of Thackeray,” un- 
der similar arrangements with Thackeray’s English publishers ; 
the “ Works of Bulwer ;” and the “ Library Edition of the Wav- 
erly Novels.” The publication of standard medical works has 
always been a specialty with the Lippincott Company. From 
the subscription department emanate the /#ternational Medical 
Magazine, The International Clinics, Keating's Diseases of 
Children, McClellan’s Regional Anatomy, Burnett's Diseases of 
the Ear, Nose, and Throat, etc., etc., each one an approved au- 
thority in its field. Among other publications bearing the Lip- 
pincott imprint are the “ United States Dispensary,” Agnew’s 
“ Surgery,” Da Costa’s “ Medical Diagnosis,” Duhring’s “ Dis- 
eases of the Skin,” Garretson’s “ Oral Surgery,” Leidy’s “* Anat- 
omy,” Remington’s “ Pharmacy,” Thomas’ “ Medical Diction- 
ary,” Wood's “ Therapeutics,” and Wormley’s “ Poisons,” all of 
which have become established necessities to physicians and stu 
dents. From the education- 
al department issue Worces- 
ter’s “ School Dictionaries,” 
Chauvet’s “Geometry,” 
Sharpless and Phillips’ “ As- 
tronomy,” Cutter’s ‘* Physi- 
ology,” and sundry other 
text-books indispensable to 
instructors and schools. 
These are only a few chance 
selections from the long lists 
of important works which 
have owed their production 
to the Lippincott house. 
The catalogue of its publica- 
tions alone includes over two 
thousand entries, while the 
additions to its lists average 
annually about a hundred 
volumes and are constantly . 
increasing. Biography, history, theology, medicine, education, and 
fiction are all fully and ably represented. A monthly publication 
that is well known to all who take an interest in contemporary 
literature is Lippincott’s Magazine. It was planned and estab- 
lished by the elder Mr. Lippincott in 1868, bas had a flourishing 
career, and ushered into being not a few of the modern standards 
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in fiction and literature. Its distinguishing feature is the issue of 
a complete novel in each number, It is one of the most attractive 
magazines now published. — 
We present five portraits of members of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Mr. J. Bertram Lippincott, vice-president; Messrs. 
ulien Shoemaker and Thomas P. Bacon, two of the directors; 
Mr. Frank Wood, manager of the publishing establishment ; and 
Mr. Horace Ridings, the head salesman. We regret that we can- 
not present the portraits of Mr. Craige Lippincott, the president, 
and Mr. Walter Lippincott, one of the directors. 


School Equipment. 


Under this head are presented articles and notes on methods of school 
equipment, the latest improvements in teaching apparatus, and school and 
kindergarten supplies in general, heating and ventilating systems, text-book 
changes, new school books, etc. 


New Vertical Writing Publications. 


The article on “ Vertical Writing Systems” in THE JOURNAL 
of February 19, has attracted much attention. Since then we 
have learned that Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., have under way .a 
series of vertical writing copy books prepared by Messrs. Newland 
& Row, of Kingston, Ontario, whose success in this special line 
of work has attracted much attention and of which frequent men- 
tion was made in THE JOURNAL last year. As soon as the 
series is published a description and specimen head lines will be 
presented. 


Another new co mer in this line is the vertical script primer 
published by Messrs. Putnam & Co., New York. It forms a very 
desirable introduction to writing exercises, giving, as it does, to 
the child clear ideas of the forms of letters and words. Those 
who are using the script method of teaching reading will see many 
other valuable advantages in this primer. Messrs. Pot- 
ter & Putnam are making a specialty of script publications. Ac- 
companying this note is presented a portion of a specimen page 
of the primer. 
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book passes to a new pupil. In Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other free text-book 
States, almost every city or town school board composed of pro- 
gressive, energetic men, have adopted such book covers on the 
score of economy, cleanliness, and uniformity in the school-room, 

The Pennsylvania State Medical association last summer recom- 
mended such a system as a preventive for disseminating disease, 

The manufacture of book covers has thus grown into a recog- 
nized industry. They are made by machinery at a less price than 
any mother could find suitable material for and saves this over- 
burdened parent a great amount of worry, labor, and annoyance, 

Home-made covers have not produced the proper results ; their 
operation has proved desultory, some books covered and some 
not, and the benefit of a system is lacking. The New York Sun 
says : ‘‘ Dr, Cyrus Edson, medical commissioner of the city of New 
York, reporting on the spread of contagious diseases, states that 
the muslin book cover must go, and be replaced by a hard paper 
to which germs do not stick, A new cover means a clean cover 
and a minimum of danger.” The New York Wor/d writes: “ Dr. 
Moreau Morris reported to President Wilson of the New York 
board of health, the result of his investigations of the causes of 
the spread of diphtheria and other diseases in the public schools 
—muslin book covers should not be used.” 

It would therefore seem wise for school boards operated under 
free text-book laws to inform themselves about this subject by 
getting the opinion of other school boards which employ such a 
system. Consultation of the advertising columns of THE JoOUR- 
NAL will also give valuable information relating to cheap and 
practical book covers. 


New Text-Books. 


American Book Company. 


The Academic French Course, First Year, in Accordance with the Lat- 
est Grammatical Rules, adopted by the French Academy. By Antoine 
Muzzarelli. ($1.00,) 

Second Bock in Physiology and Hygiene. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
(.80. ) 

Introductory Lessons in English Grammar for Use in Intermediate 
Grades, by Wm. H. Maxwel!, M.A. (.40.) 

Elementary Lessons in Algebra. By Stewart B. Sabin and Charles D, 
Lowry. (.50.) 

Robinson’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. (.35.) 


Ginn & Co. 


The Contemporary French Writers. Selections from the French writers 
of the second part of the 19th century, with literary notices, and historical, 
geographical, etymological, grammatical, and explanatory notes. By 
Mlle.Rosine Melle. (.85.) 

Tacitus Dialogus De Oratoribus. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
indexes, by Charles Edward Bennett. (.50.) 

Thucydides, Book III. Edited on the basis of the Classen-Steup edi- 
tion, by Charles Forster Smith, ($1.75.) 

Homer's Odyssey, Books V-VIII. Edited on the 
basis of the AmeisHentze edition, by B. Perrin. 
($1.50.) 

A Preparatory German Reader for Beginners. By 
C. L. Van Daell. (.45, mailing price) 

The Gate to the Anabasis, with colloquia, notes, 
and vocabulary. By Clarence W. Gleason, A M, 
(.45). 

An Elementary Chemistry. By George Rantoul 
White, A.M. ($1 10). 

A Scientific French Reader. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary. By Alexander W. 
Herdler. ( 85) 

An Introduction to French Authors, Being a Reader 
for Beginners. By Alphonse N. Van Daell. 

Difficult Modern Fiench. Choice extracts from the 
most difficult modern literature. By Albert Leune. 

-85.) 
The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. Why we use 
it and how to use it. By Frances E. Lord. (.40.) 

The First Latin Book, By William C, Collar, 
A.M., and M. Grant Daniell, A.M. 

A Practical German Grammar, By Wi'liam Eys. 
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Jom Corel ror : ° enbach. Revised and largely rewritten, with notes to 
U Ov CSUN the exercises, and vocabuiaries. By William C 


Ne tikes a trig duu. 
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Book Covers. 


Where the free text-book plan has been adopted, it is expected 
that the same book will be used by three or four different pupils 
Successively. There has been much complaint of these transfers 
on the ground that they are violations of the laws of health and 
cleanliness. But there ts an antidote for this one objection. The 
schools should provide adjustable book covers which receiving the 
Soiling of a year are removed, and 2 clean one adjusted when the 


Collar, A.M. Revised by Clara S. Curtis, (Mailing 
price, $1.10.) 
The First Steps in Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 
An Examination Manual in Plane Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth 
and G. A, Hill. (.55.) 
Latin at Sight, With an Introduction, Suggestions for Sight-Reading, 
and Selections for Practice. By Edwin Post. 
A Scientific German Reader. By George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D. 
($1.00,) 
Little Nature Studies for Little People, From John Burroughs, by Mary 
E. Burt. 
College Requirements in English Entrance Examinations. By Rev, 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, 
The Werner Company. 
The Basic Law of Vocal Utterance, by Emil Sutro. $1.25. 
The New Normal First Reader. By Albert N! Raub., A.M., Ph.D. 
The New Normal Second Reader. By Albert N. Raub. 
The New Normal Third Reader. By Albert N. Raub: 
The New Normal Fourth Reader. By Albert N. Raub: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
A Laboratory Manual in Elementary Biology. An Inductive Study in 
Animal and Plant Morphology. By Emanuel R. Boyer, A.M. (.80.) 
(Continued on page 177.) 
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Adjustable School Desks. 


It is now universally conceded that the advantages which the old primitive benches and tables may have as a means for massing 
children and convenience for the supervision of the children are completely outweighed, from a hygienic standpoint, by their inde. 
fensible disadvantages. Health and physical comfort of the children are essential requirements and must be deciding. Medical men 
and teachers interested in school hygiene joined hands to test by observation and experiment how the seats and desks should be 
arranged to be suitable for the various ages of children, to guard against curvature of the spine, compression of the chest, high, 
low, and round shoulders, and to be in every way so constructed as not to interfere with healthful physical development in the years 
of growth. Various devices were invented to meet the requirements set up by hygienic authorities. The adjustable desks and 
seats of various construction represent the latest development in this department. In America the manufacture of this furniture 
is of comparatively recent origin. One of the first powerful impulses in this direction was given by a report of the Massachusetts 
state board of education in 1884 giving the observations of Dr. Bowditch, of Harvard university, based on the measurements of 
25,000 children and showing that the growth of pupi!s varies greatly in different periods of school life. Since then the manufacture 
of adjustable desks and seats has rapidly grown. At present there are in the market various pieces of furniture all claiming certain 
hygienic and other advantages. Some of the most important of these are described below. 

NOTE :—There are several other desirable adjustable desks and seats not mentioned in the present article, those manufactured by George S Perry, of 
73 Fulton street, Boston, Mass., for instance. Lack of space, however, and other reasons make it impossible to introduce them here, Descriptions of 
them will be given in a supplementary article next month. 

In this connection preliminary mention is also made of an adjustable desk lid invented by Dr. Edward R, Shaw, dean of the New York University 


School of Pedagogy, who has for years devoted much study to school hygiene in its various relations, and is considered a reliable authority in this branch 
of pedagogics, 


The «‘Chandler’’ Adjustable Chair. 
Manufacturers: THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK 


convenience and economy in the school-room, is that it is a 
double standard combination desk with folding seat. The Star- 
key desk is claimed to be the only double-standard desk made 





Co., 7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 

The furniture manufactured by the Chandler Adjustable Chair 
& Desk Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston, differs essentially from 
other adjustable furniture in that the irons have no notches or 
other supports, the bearing surfaces of the sliding parts being 
smooth, thus securing adjustment at the exact height desired 


that can be instantly, easily, and uniformly adjusted from only 
one point of contact. By reference to the cut, the adjusting 
shafts with pinions fitting into the racks on castings, can readily 
be seen. These adjusting shafts are hollow to admit of a small 
clamp rod, which passes through from outside to outside of desk. 
The cut shows the key or wrench fitted over threaded end of 


without being obliged te stop at stipulated distances. This is of clamp rod to the square shoulder of adjusting shaft. This 
, key also replaces and tightens nut on end of clamp rod, after 
ny desk or seat has been adjusted. Its adjusting shafts and clamp 
rods opposing each other against the opposite sides of the desk 
castings, firmly bind the whole desk into one solid structure, and 
render it strong enough to stand the severest test. The desk is 
inexpensive, being sold at about the average price of any 
ordinary first class desk. 
The seat and desk are independently. adjustable, and both can 
be adjusted in the brief time of ¢4zrty seconds. 








The «* Peerless’’ Adjustable Desk and Seat. 
Manufacturers: THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE COM- 
PANY, 5° BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASss. 


The principal features of the Bobrick Company’s new and im- 
proved desk and seat called the “ Peerless” are: 

1. Neither the desk-top nor the chair-seat will drop or slide 
down by its own weight during the process of readjustment, nor 


great importance, as the seat, particularly, should be adjustable 
within very narrow ‘limits, Two extremely important require- 
ments, simplicity and strength, are secured by the clamping de- 
vice, a simple bolt 4 an inch in diameter. The upper or sliding 
part of the iron is a wedge device, which makes impossible its 
slipping down a hair’s breadth after nut is tightened. For de- 
termining the proper height for adjustment, instead of a scale 
estimating same and based on average proportions, a measuring 
gauge is used which measures the pupil correctly. 


‘Starkey ’’ Adjustable Desk. 


Manufacturer: W. L. STARKEY, PATERSON, N. J. 


The idea carried out in the construction of the “Starkey” Ad- 
justable desk is simply to add to the already popular style of the 
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is it possible for either desk or seat to work down gradually, as 
would inevitably be the case if they were held simply by bolts, 
without the supporting notches. 

2. One person caneasily readjust from 45 to 50 desks and seats 
in less than one hour. 

3. Notwithstanding the fact that the desk is on two brackets, 
it can be adapted to any ordinary school-room floor without fear 
that the imperfections or the warping of the floor, which are due 
to change of temperature, will throw the parallel brackets out of 
plumb, and thereby cause friction between the brackets and the 
movable desk supports, when the desk is raised or lowered. 

4. The movable desk-supports and the chair-support can be 
modern stationary desk, a simple and perfect adjustment. The fastened and firmly held in their positions by one turn of the set- 
strongest claim for this desk therefore, from the standpoint of screw. 
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5. By the aid of a simple system of scales based upon the 
recommendations of the Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Pe- 
tersburg school commissions, and the measurement of over 125,- 
ooo children, both desk and seat can be adjusted or readjusted to 
the height of a pupil in less than one minute. 

The Bobrick Company furnished in the past year 187 schools 
in 54 cities and towns, with their desks and seats. 


*«‘Durant’’ Adjustable Desks. 


Manufacturers: DURANT SCHOOL DESK COMPANY, RACINE, 
WISs. 


The Durant School Desk Company manufacture five styles of 
adjustable desks, meeting various requirements. A simple and 
practical air-tight inkwell is found in all desks having wells. 


THE “ PRIMARY IDEAL,” 
The manufacturers take particular pride in this desk, which is 








shown in the accompanying cut. It has a 2} inch height adjust- 
ment, and the desk an additional one and one-half inch so that 
pupils from five to ten years may be comfortably seated. The 
desk and book box are sufficiently large for primary pupils. It 
is easy to get in and out of, and takes but little room. Seventy 
pupils can be seated in a space twenty feet square. It is modest 
in price, and makes only light demands for freight charges. 

Two larger sizes are made, which have their special uses in 
class-rooms, lecture-rooms, schools of shorthand, etc. The 
“Primary Ideal” has two less spindles in chair back than the 
larger size seats. 

“OLIVE” DESK. 

This desk is one of the strongest in the market. The chair 
pedestal, whether adjusted to the highest or lowest point, always 
shows a round column. The iron standard for the desk presents 
an extended surface to attach to the wood. It has front brack- 
ets which act as braces, rendering it very stiff ; while the body of 
the standard is thrown so far forward as to secure abundant 
knee room. 

“ ACADEMY” DESKS. 


This desk differs from the “ Olive” in that it has a chair with 
curved back and a press curved top. While it is strong it has 
not the great strength of the “Olive” chair. As its name im- 
plies, it has been designed with reference to use in academies, 
seminaries, etc. The chair seat is double, the layers of wood 
crossing each other. One style “ Academy,” the“ Revolving 
Academy” chair, has a chair pedestal that permits of the chair 
turning toward the aisle. 

“20TH CENTURY” DESK. 

The chair seat and desk are both adjustable, independently, as 
to height, there being a total range of adjustment of about four 
inches. The desk can be thrown to one side, and the school- 
room converted into an assembly- room, affording opportunity for 
calisthenics or other general exercise. The desk top, when 
thrown aside, still furnishes the student a good writing tablet. 
The movement of the desk-top is easy, and practically accom- 
plished without noise, the joints being broad and finely fitted. 
There is no danger of ink being spilled in folding the desk top, 
as a special inkwell is inserted in the usual place, which meets 
all requirements. The closed book box at the side makes it un- 
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necessary to reserve room between desk and pupil for the with- 
drawal of books. 


The «Columbia’’ Adjustable Desk and Chair. 


Manufacturers: THE GLOBE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


1. The “Columbia” desk has a single standard adjustment 
that occupies less space than the combination desk and yet is 
broad enough at the base to make it solid upon the floor. 

2. The eljetment of the desk and chair is very simple and re- 
quires but a moment to change either desk or chair to suit the 
occupant. 





3. By means of this adjustment the desk or chair can be raised 
or lowered the fraction of an inch so as to fit the desk to the 
physical requirements of the pupil. 

4. The chair is made to revolve on its pedestal sufficiently to 
allow the pupil to swing into place gracefully and easily. 

Three styles of adjustable school desks are manufactured by 
the Globe Furniture Co. The one shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the ‘‘Columbia” Open Box desk and chair, both 
with screw adjustable pedestals, chair semi-revolving. Another 
“Columbia” style is furnished with a “ normal” lid. Both “ Co- 
lumbia ” styles are made in six sizes. Besides these the Globe 
Furniture company make the “ Berkeley” lid, desk, and chair, 
with upholstered seat and back. It is made in four sizes only. 
The standards of both desk and chair are adjustable for height, 
but do not revolve. 


The «*Single Standard’’ Adjustable Desk and Seat. 


Manufacturers: THE HYGIENIC SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 

The “Single Standard,” is strong and durable, and stands 
firmly on the floor. It is simple in construction, and there is 
nothing about it that can get out of order. It is easiiy kept 
clean, the base being round and plain, with a smooth, flat sur- 














face, thus not interfering with the sweeping. The adjustment is 
very simple and easy, but can be effected only with the use of a 
wrench or key, preventing the pupils from changing it. The 
three sizes in which the desks are manufactured is said to ac- 
commodate perfectly a school of any number of grades, or pupils 
of any size, from the smallest to the largest. 
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The following description, with the accompanying illustrations, 
will illustrate the construction and adjustments. 

The tubular standards of the desk and seat are made of cast 
iron. Their round bases are 12 inches in diameter for the desk, 
and 11 inches in diameter for the seat, and are fastened to the floor 
by eight 1-inch screws. The adjustable support or bar, 4, is 
made of steel (1} inches in diameter), and is provided with a 
longitudinal groove or channel, g, (Fig. 1), and on the other side 
opposite is cut a vertical row of notches, 4, (Fig. 2), which do 
not, however, project beyond the solid parts of the bar. Fastened 
to the upper end of the standard is a catch, 7. That side of the 
standard which faces the longitudinal groove, g, is provided with 
two set-screws or binding-screws, #-# or #-n. The inner ends 
of the set-screws are provided with flat surfaces, so as to form 
right angles with the square groove of the support. 

In order to adjust desk and seat the following directions are 
given: ‘“ Loosen the set-screws, #z- or m-n ; tilt the desk top 
or seat backward from the catch, /, and in this position either 
desk top or seat can be raised or lowered as desired. When in 
proper position tighten the set-screws and the desk top or 
seat will be firmly locked and held in its adjusted position, in 
which it will remain until occasion shall arise to re-adjust it. 


The « Favorite’’ Adjustable Seat. 


Manufacturers: FAVORITE DESK AND SEATING COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


The ‘‘ Favorite ” adjustable desk retains many features of the 
combination desks. The shape of the back and seat is made to 





fit the contour of the body. The adjustment is made by loosen- 
ing the bolts. When fastened in position it is not a friction de- 
vice. The settee seat is independent. The wood work is very 
durable, consisting of five-ply veneer. 


The «‘Imperial’’ Adjustable Desk and Seat. 


Manufacturers: THE GRAND RAvIDS SEATING COMPANY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


It is claimed by Dr. Hall, of Clark university and others, who 
have made the subject their special study, that every desk should 
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be adapted to the needs of the individual pupil and should be 
adjustable for height, inclination, and as to the so-called plus and 
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minus distance, z.e., from front to rear. In the “ Imperial” ad- 
justable desk, manufactured by the Grand Rapids Seating Co, 
everything desirable has been accomplished and with a marvel- 
ous simplicity of parts. 

The top has all of the adjustments mentioned above and by 
means of one bolt only (&) extending the full length of the desk 
immediately beneath the book shelf. ‘The back and seat are ad- 
justable together for height independent of the top by means of 
two adjusting bolts just -elow the hinges (4). The “ Imperial” 
in appearance, is quite like the ordinary combination desk and 
seat and having the automatic seat action it is possible to place 
them on an average of 26 inches from back to back, which means 
a great saving in floor space as compared with adjustable chair 
desks. The “ Imperial” has been adopted by the boards of ed- 
ucation of Grand Rapids, Mich., New York city, and elsewhere, 
The chairman of the committee on school furniture in New York 
city says: ‘“ We devoted the entire summer investigating ail styles 
of adjustable furniture and believe the ‘Imperial’ to be a first 
class school desk, built scientifically and yet simple in construc- 
tion,” 


The « Richmond’’ Adjustable Desk. 


Manufacturers: RICHMOND SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
22 EAST 13TH St., NEW YORK. 


The latest adjustable desk put on the market is the “‘ Richmond ” 
made by Mr. C. F. Buscall, 22 East 13th St., New York City. 
It has a friction adjustment and is in most respects similar to the 
“ Chandler” desk described above. The Brooklyn board of edu- 
cation has adopted it as the only one to go on the school supply 
list this year. Several New York schools are also using it. 


Note. 


The “New Era” hygienic desk and seat, manufactured by 
the New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and other furniture will be described in the special edition of 
THE JOURNAL for March. 


Y 
School Building Notes. 


ALASKA. 


_Unacaska.—A school. Arch. S. Foster, 28 California St,, San Fran- 
cisco, 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELES.—George J. Costernan & Son, Arch, for a $15,coo school 
at Bakersfield. 

SAN FRANcISCO.—W. H. Armitage Arch. for $20,000 school at Alameda, 
Cal, 

COLORADO, 

BOULDER will erect a handsome school. 

DENVER Chamber of Commerce will erect a convention hall to seat 
12,0c0. 

CONNECTICUT. 

CHESHIRE will build a new school. 

East HARTFORD will erect a new high school ; cost $12,000. 

NEw HAVEN.—Two new schoois to cost $75,000. 

STAMFORD.—St. John’s church will build a parochial school ; cost $20 
coo. 
WEsT HARTFORD.—New school-house to cost $20,000. 

DELAWARE, 

WILMINGTON.—Geo. J. Lovatt, 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Arch. fo 
large parochial schcol. 

GEORGIA. 


EASTMAN will build a new schoo]. Write the mayor. 


ILLINOIS, 
CuIcAGO.—Plans are prepared for the manual training school. (Lewis 
institute), every improvement ; cost $300,c00. 
Aug. Fielder has p!anned two new schools ; one to cost $70,coo, the other 
$80,000. 


INDIANA, 
BLUFFTON.—Write J. N. Neff, about new school at Vera Cruz, Ind. 
GOSHEN.— $25,000 will be spent on a new school, 
NORMAL.—The state normal will ask for $60,000 for a new building. 
IOWA. 
OVATONNA.—S$80,c00 has been raised for a new school. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.—Two new schools will be built ; cost $35,000 each. Write 
. Theo, Oster. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston will build two new schools. Arch. E. M. Wheelwright. 
CoTTaGE City.—Forbush & Hathaway, Archs. for new school. 
NORTH Easton.—New school. Fehmer & Page, Archs. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT.—Board of education will build a new high school to cost 
$400,000 ; also two other schools for $3,000 each. 
MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH.—An addition to the Adams St. school cost $25,000. _ 
St. PauL.—The board of education contemplate building eight new 
schools. Will also spend $300,000 on a new library. 
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COLUMBINE ST. SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO, 








MISSOURI, 
MOBERLY will bui!d a school to cost $30,000 ; also one for $25,000, 
Str. Louts.—A new school to cost $50,000. Archs. Kirchner & Kirchner. 
NEBRASKA. 
SouTH S1oux City. —A new school ; cost $22,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ASBURY PARK will build a new brick school. 
Jersey Ciry.—B. Sayler, Arch. for new school on Brunswick St. ; cost 
$30,000, 
SumMM1T.—Peals & Sutton, Newark, Archs. for new school ; cost $30,000. 
TRENTON.—Henry Fink, Arch, for school for deaf mutes ; cost $14,000, 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN.—Two new school buildings will be erected. Write to John 
McNamee. 
ST. GEORGE —The Staten Island academy will put up a new building ; 
cost $100,000. 
Troy.—Plans have been adopted for school No. 17, recently burned ; 
cost $25,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
MINTO will build a new school, Write J. W. Ross, Grand Forks 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI.—St. John’s church will build a brick school, to cost $35,- 
000. 
COLUMBUS will build a three story brick school. Write A. J. Soloman. 
HILLsBorRO.—S. Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati, are architects for the 
new school; cost $38,000. 
RICHMOND.—New school ; cost $24,000. Write B. H. Talmege. 
SPRINGFIELD.—New school; cost $18,000. Architect. R. C. Gotwald. 
ToLEDO —Twelve room school; cost $30,000. Arch. L. K, Welker 
Sixteen recom schocl to cost $40,000. Archs. Bacon & Huber. 
WEstTon.—A new school. Write Geo. H. Depew. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY.—New school. Archs. Alston & Heckert, Pittsburg. 

CoLuMBIA.—A new eight room school. Write W. G. Taylor. 

CONNELLSVILLE.—An eight room school. Write R. F. Sheppard. 

JOHNSTOWN will build aten room school. Write Fred Krebs, 

PHILADELPHIA.—J. D, Austin, 713 Filbert St., is architect for new school 
on 15th St,, also on 18th St., also Frankford Ave., also ‘‘ Girard” public 
school. 

POTTSVILLE.—Frank X. Reilly, Arch. for a fine three-story parochial 
school. 

READING. —Smith Bros., Archs. for new school ; cost $85,000. 

SHENANDOAH.—New school. Frank X, Reilly, Pottsville, Arch. 

WILKESBARRE —Two new schools; cost about $75,000. Write Thos. 
Hart. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON.—An annex to the high school building. Write R. E. 

O’Neale. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
YANKTON will build a $16,000 school. 
TEXAS. 
GREENVILLE.—The North Texas Baptist college will cost $15,000, 
ORANGE will build a $20,000 school. Write the mayor. 
VIRGINIA, 
NORFOLK wi'l spend $100,000 on public schools. 
WISCONSIN. 

GREEN Bay.—Changes to cost $10,000 will be made in the school build- 
ings of the Oneida reservation. 

MERRILL will spend $25,000 on a new school. 

MILWAUKEE.—New schools. Ninth ward; cost $45,000. Tenth ward, 
$45.000 ; also Westside high school. Write G. H. Benzenberg. 

RICHLAND CENTER.—School district No. 7 will build a new school. 





A Study of Plants, not a Book of Descriptions. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Votney M. Seacpinc, Professor of Botany in the University of Michigan. 
«Laboratory work should be the chief feature of the course in Botany. No 
books should be put into the hands of the pupil except such as are to be 
used as laboratory guides or as books of reference.” —Committce of Ten. 

There has long been a demand for a Laboratory Guide in Botany, and Prof. Spalding has in this book 
provided for this need in a masterly manner. Commencing with a study of the different parts ot flowering 
plants, then of representative species selected from leading groups of phaenogams and cryptogams, the effort 
throughout is to lead the student to gather from his own observation the fundamental facts and principles of 
plant morphology, physiology, relationship, and distribution. 


THe Hieu ScHcot. 

George L. Chandler, Teacher of Science, High | panpy one 

School, Newton, Mass.: The plan is the right one— | oe 
alaboratory manual, with enough collateral informa- 


THe Normat SCHOOL. 


| classification ceased to occupy the whole field. and | that I have ever examined, (December 21, °93.) 
the method of treatment ot this latter topic is a very 


THe PROFESSIONAL BOTAnisrT,. 
Charles E. Bessey, Prof. of Botany, University 
of Nebraska, and State Botanist: Its use in the high 


tion, The attention paid to the physiology of plants Clara M. Russell, New York State Normal Col- | and other preparatory schools will do much to raise 
isa very valuable feature. It is high time that mere | lege, Albany: It is the most helpful book on botany © the standard of botanical preparation. 


318 pages. Cloth. 


Introduction price, 80 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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School Reports Received, 


GREENVILLE, OHIo.—Report of the public schools, Lessons on man- 
ners are regularly given from the third year tothe sixth, inclusive. The 
high school has an excellent mineral cabinet. Number of volumes in school 
library, 1,Q00. 


ASHLAND, Ky.—Value of school property, $17,064. Number of school 
buildings,6 Number of pupils enrolled, 1,075. Number of volumes in 
school library, 329. A teachers’ training class gives an additional year’s 
work to the graduates of the high school. This course is considered to be 
equal to a year’s training at any good normal school, 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—Annual report of the board of school visitors of the 
public schools. Every grammar school with one exception has a kinder- 
garten connected with it. Number of pupils in high school. 745. The 
board has appropriated, $20,000 for the purchase of a building for the 
evening school. 


MERIDEN, CoNN.—Annual report of the acting school visitor. Average 
attendance, 3,126. Money expended for school expenses, $69,639. Num- 
ber of pupils in high school, 301. Number of teachers, 11. The school 
has an excellent gymnasium, and a well-equipped library. Total value of 
school property, $393,082. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA.—Annual report of the city of Savannah and the 
county of Chatham. Number of pupils enrolled in city schools, 5,286. 
Number in country schools, 2,038. ‘Total of officers and teachers, 154. A 
normal class for the instruction of the teachers in the public schools, and 
for those who wish to prepare themselves for teaching, meets every Friday 
in the school year, 


STAMFORD, CONN. - Report of the school committee. Total expenditure 
for school year, $51,287 21. Average attendance of scholars, 1,868. The 
most notable event of the year was the appropriation of $75,000 for a high 
school building. The wood-working department has been successfully 
carried on, ‘Twenty-two lessons, at the rate of one per week have been 
given to eighty boys. In the cooking department instruction was given to 
three divisions of fifteen girls, each at the rate of one lesson per week for 
twenty weeks. All instruction was given on Saturday, and three times the 
present number of pupils would join the classes, if there were accommoda- 
tions, An evening school was opened, with a total -registration of 281 
pupils. 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—Annual report of the public schools, Number of 
pupils enrolled, 983. Number of teachers, 21. Expenses for the year, 
$12,602 72. A manual training department has been established, and the 
display of work at the close of the school was a testimony to its efficiency. 
The teachers’ meetings during the past year have been directed to the study 
of drawing under the instruction of the director of drawing and manual 
training. The library, started three years ago, contains 211 volumes. 


GLOUCESTER, MAss.—Annual report of the public schools. Average 
daily attendance, 3.773. Number of teachers, 113. During the year more 
than a hundred pictures have been placed u»on the school-room walls. 
Most of these have been given through the agency of the pupils themselves. 
Nature study has been introduced into some of the lower grades, with en- 
couraging results, a weekly period of from twenty to thirty minutes being 
devoted to it. Collections of seeds have been made, and large numbers of 
mounted sheets of nuts, woods, leaves. In physical culture the Ling sys- 
tem is used, with excellent physical and moral effect. 


PorTsMouTH, N. H.—Annual report of the board of instruction. A 
teachers’ training school has been in existence for six years. In addition to 
the practice in teaching courses in p:ychology, history of education, peda- 
gogy and methods, school law and management are given. Candidates 
tor admission must have completed the course in the high school or an 
equivalent, and the course of instruction continues for three periods, of five 
school months each, 


IontA, MicH.—Year book of the public schools, 


Boston, MAss.—Annual report of the school committee. 
School Document Number 19. Whole number of pupils regist ered in 
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the public schools, 74,328. The system comprises 54 kindergartens, 499 
primary schools, 55 grammar schools, 8 high schools, 2 Latin schools, and 
I mechanic arts high school. The special schools are: Horace Mann 
school for the deaf, 1 evening high school, 16 evening elementary schools 
5 evening drawing schools, 15 manual training shops, and 14 cooking 
schools, 

CHICOPEE, Mass.—Total enrollment of pupils, 2,643. Total expendi- 
ture, $27,761.20. Average daily attendance, 1,760. 

JoHNson City, TENN.—Catalogue of the public schools. 
school property, $29,000. Number of school buildings, 4. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Annual report of the city superintendent. Number 
of pupils enrolled, 1,943. 

_NORWICH, Conn —Report of the superintendent of public schools, 
Number of school houses, 6. Number of pupils registered, 1,013. Num- 
ber of teachers, 32. The most important event of the year was the estab- 
hshment of three kindergartens. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA.—Annual reports of the officers of the public 
schools. Average daily attendance, 1,476. Special teachers are employed 
for music and drawing. Average time devoted to music is 18 minutes 
daily, and the drawing occupies the same time. 


Value of 





University Education of Women. 


At last month’s meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women, Baroness Anna von Rydings- 
vard presented a report which shows that much progress has 
been made in the extension of higher education of women. In 
the United States advance in all directions was noted, particu- 
larly at Radcliffe, Chicago university, Yale (where there are 
twenty-five women in the graduate courses for the degree of Ph. 
D.), Barnard, Brown, Tufts, Columbia. the Baptist Female uni- 
versity at Raleigh, N. C.; and Johns Hopkins university. 

In England one of the most important advances is the opening 
of the final pass examinations at Oxford to women. The uni- 
versity commissioners of Scotland have issued a new ordinance 
authorizing each college to open to competition, without restric- 
to sex or for competition among women any bursaries, scholar- 
ships, or fellowships established prior to 1864. Degrees of 
master of surgery and bachelor of medicine have been conferred 
for the first time in the history of the University of Glasgow, and 
the University of Edinburgh has decided to confer medical de- 
grees on women. 

Victoria college stands at the head of institutions for women 
in Ireland; in Wales an active movement has been ‘established in 
the colleges; Miss Elsa Eschelson has obtained permission of 
King Oscar of Sweden to plead at the University of Upsala ; she 
will be the first woman LL.D. in that country. Norway has 
graduated her first woman physician this year, and given a di- 
ploma to a woman pharmacist; Denmark has also taken ad- 
vance steps; the first woman theological student has appeared in 
Finland; the Russian government has reopened its medical 
school for women; France and Germany, Switzerland and Hol- 
land, continuing in their special work for women students. Four 
girls took the degree of B. A. in Spain for the first time; Mrs. 
Joseph, who graduated from the New York women’s medical 
college, has begun practice in Persia; a Mohammedan woman 
has been admitted chief medical officer at Kassiman ; Mrs. Tel 
Sono has established schools in Japan; in India and Turkey 
many women are studying medicine. 





The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World's Fair, 

















“BUT,” ss PROF. TOTTEN, or YALE COLLEGE, 


“thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick; one single, simple remedy 
an instrument called the Electropoise. 
We do not know the parties who control 
this instrument, but we do know its value.’ 
The ELECTROPOISE cures by supplying 
the system vitality sufficient to throw off disease. 
Chronic cases incurable to the usual remedies 


often yield to its subtle powers. 


If interested, write for book 


with complete information 
C about this new system of 
treatment. 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 B’way, N. Y. 
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[D. C. Heath & Co., continued from page 171.] 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. A Danish and Dano-Norwegian 
Grammar. By P. Groth, A.M. ($1.00.) 

Victor Hugo Ruy Blas. Edited with introductory and explanatory 
notes. By Samuel Garner, Ph D. (.75.) 

L’ Abbe Constantin. Par Ludovic Halevy, Edited by Thomas Logie, 
Ph.D. (Paper .30.) 

Alternative Exercises. To accompany Part I. of the Joynes—Meissner 
German Grammar. Prepared by Orlando Lewis. (Paper.) 

Stories of Old Greece. By Emma M. Firth. (Boards .30.) 

Elements of Mechanical Drawing, Use of Instruments, Geometrical 
Problems, and Projection. By Gardner C, Anthony, A.M. ($1.50.) 

Mathemathics for Common Schools, Part II. Intermediate Arithmetic 
including exercisesin Solving Simple Algebraic Equations Containing One 
Unknown Quantity: By Jno: H! Walsh! (.40.) 

Object Lessons and How to Give Them! Second Series for Intermediate 
and Grammar Schools, By George Ricks: B.Sc. Lond. (go.) 

How Should the English Language be Taught ? 

Lessons in the New Geography for Student and Teacher! By Spencer 
Trotter! ($1.00.) 

Maynards German Texts. Die Werke der Barmherzigkeit von W. H. 
Riehl. Edited by A. Voegelin, A.M. Prize, (.25.) 

Bilder Aus Der Turker. From Grube, Geographische Charakterbilder, 
Edited by W. S. Lyon, M:A. (.25.) 

Ulysses Und Der Kyklop, von K. F, Becker. Edited by W. S. Lyon, 
M.A. (:25.) 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


The Students’ Series of English Classics! 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Merchant of Venice! Edited with Intro- 
ductionand Notes by Katharine Lee Bates: (.35.) 

Elaine. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson: Edited by Fanny More McCauley. 
(.25.) 

A Geographical Reader, or Pen-Pictures in Geography! Compiled and 
arranged by William W. Ruppert, C.E. (:65). 

Introduction to English Literature: Including a Number of Classic 
Works with Notes: By F. V. N. Painter, A.M. ($1.25.) 

Selections from the Letters of The Younger Pliny: Edited with Notes 
and Introduction. By Samuel Bell Platner. (.25.) 

Oliver Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village! Edited by Warren 
Fenno Gregory, A.B. ((.25.) 

An Exercise Book in Algebra! Designed for supplementary or review 
work in connection with any text-book on algebra! By Matthew S! Mc- 
Curdy, M.A. (.60.) 

The Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. By Webster Wells, S.B. 


($1.25.) 
Macmillan & Co. 


Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. With literary appreciations by the most eminent French: crit- 
ics and a historical sketch of French literature. Edited by G. Fugene Fa- 
snacht, ($1.75.) 

The Planet Earth an Astronomical Introduction to Geography. By 
Richard A, Gregory, F.R.A S. (.60.) 

Euripides’ Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle. (.g0.) 

Radiant Suns, A Sequel to ‘‘Sun, Moon, and Stars.”” By Agnes Gib- 
ere. ($1:75.) 

An Old and Middle English Reader on the basis of Professor Julius Zu- 
pitza’s Alt-und Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch with introduction notes and 
glossary. By George Edwin MacLean, Ph.D. 

Elementary Classics, Lzlius. A dialogue on Friendship, by M. Tullius 
Cicero. Edited with notes, vocabulary, and biographical index by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, A.M. (,40.) 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. By Silvanus P, 
Thompson, D, Sc., BA, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. ($1.40.) 

German Classics: Vol. XI. of the Clarendon Press Series. Edited with 
English notes, etc., by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. (.g0.) 

A Manual of Microchemical Analysis by Professor H. Behrens. 

A Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. Arranged 
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and edited by Edward L. Nichols. ($3.25.) 

Integral Calculus for Beginners. With an introduction to the study of 
differential equations by Joseph Edwards, M.A. ($1.10.) 

A Greek Grammar for Schools. Based on the principles and require- 
ments of the grammatical society, Part I. Accidence. By E. A. Son- 
nenshein, M.A. ($1.25.) 

Physiology for Beginners. By M. Foster, M.A., M. D., F.R.S. (.75.) 

Plane Trigonometry Complete. By S. L. Loney, M.A. ($1.90.) 

Plane Trigometry, Part II. By S. L. Loney. ($1.00.) 

Heat: An Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical and Practical, for Col- 
leges and Schools, by R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., R.R.S. ($1.00.) 

Practical Lessons in Physical Measurement. By Alfred Earl, M.A. 
($1.25 net.) 

A Short Comparative Grammar of English and German, as Traced 
Back totheir Common Origin and Contrasted with the Classical Languages, 
By Victor Henry. ($1.90.) 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

An English Grammar and Analysis For Students and Young Teachers. 
By G. Steel, Inter. B.Sc. ($1.20). 

The Elements of Music With Exercises. By T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A., 
B. Mus., Part I. of Longman’s Music Course. (.35.) 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Maynard's French Texts Un Marriage D’Amour par Ludovic Halevy: 
Edited by Arthur H. Solial, A.B. (.25.) 

La Belle Au Bois Dormant. Le Chat Botte. Edited by B. Minssen. 
(.20.) 

Huit Contes. Par Mile. Marie Minssen. Edited by W. S. Lyon, M.A. 


(-20.) 
H. Holt & Co. 
An Introduction to English Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast. 
A’ Abbe Constantin. Par Ludovic Halevy. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by O. B. Super, Ph!D. (.40.) 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Elements of Physics. For Use in Secondary Schools. By S. P. Meads. 
(-72+) 
The Writer. A Hand-Book Upon Practical Expression. By George L. 
. D. 


Raymond. L. H 
T. Nelson & Sons. 
A History of English Literature in a series of Biographical Sketches. By 
William Francis Collier, LL.D. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 
The Tutorial Physics. Vol. I]. A Text-Book of Heat. With numerous 
Diagrams and Examples. By R. Wallace Stewart, D. Sc., London. 
Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.A.S.,F.R.S.E, ($1.40.) 
School Educational Co. 
School Education Helps Classic Myths. Retold for Primary Pupils by 
Mary C. Judd. (.25.) Me 
School Education Helps. Skyward and Back Again, for First and Sec- 
ond Grades. By Lucy M. Robinson. (.15.) 


C. W. Bardeen. 


The Limited Speller. Hints on Teaching and Studying Spelling. By 
Henry R. Sanford, A.M., Ph.D. (.35-) 
{To be continued in a later number. ] 





A New Cure for Asthma. 

Medical science at lagt reports a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
Plant, found on the Cohgo river, West Africa, So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large tria! cases of the Kola Compound free to 
all sufferers from Asthma. Send your name and address on postal card, 
and they will send you a trial case by mail free. 





WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Wood Block. [33°) 


Bituminous Compound. 


Portland Cement. J"). 
os Se 2 2 
Rough Concrete. [23™ PASS er 
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— >, Ss aastcat Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
SS SSF S SS \Y ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
\\ tion, forming a solid and immovable 

x A) structure through which no dampness 
x or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 


FIRE RESISTING, 
NOISELESS, 
and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood, 


Very Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting. 
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THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


For dividing Class Rooms, Sound-proof and air-tight. In various woods. Made also with Blackboard Surface. 
Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. These partitions are a maryelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out of order. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, (icccc' (4 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | | Mineralogy and Zoology |i 
S| E 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
much miserable Latin and | T | Ww. 1, WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston | E 


Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON 
rm Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, 
hon’ basis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 





Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, 


to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- | er, pupi 


tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


le a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Collections for Science Teaching. 





and 
W A NT General Agentstocontrol Agents at 
ED home for ** Dictionary of U. 8. 


and 
eT by Prof. Jameson, Needed by every teach- 
and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
| Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston Mass. 
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THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF THE 


Riverside Literature Series 


ARE IN USE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Extra No. K. The Riverside Primer and Reader. First Grade. 
Nos. 47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. Second and 


Third Grades. 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly and Other 


No. 29. Fourth Grade. 


Stories. 
No. 50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. Part II., Fourth Grade. 
Nos. 7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. Fifth Grade. 
No. 62. John Fiske’s War of Independence. Fifth Grade. 
No. II. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, and Other Selections. Sixth Grade. 
No. 37. Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Essays. Sixth Grade. 
No. 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Part II. Sixth Grade. 
i. « Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, Sets Conde 
and Other Poems. 
No, 28. Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. Seventh Grade. 
No. 15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. Seventh Grade. 
: a Eighth and 
No. I. Longfellow’s Evangeline. Ninth Grades. | 
N Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, Songs of Eighth and 
NO. 4. e. ~ i 
Labor, and Other Poems. Ninth Grades. 
No. 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. Part II. Eighth and 


Ninth Grades. 
ReGULAR Sincle NumBers, Paper, 15 Cents, PostpPaip. 


Some single numbers of the Series are also bound 1n cloth covers at 25 cents, #e¢; some combinations 
of two numbers are bound together in one volume, in cloth covers, at 40 cents wef; and some combinations 
of three numbers are bound together in one volume, in cloth covers, at 45 and 50 cents wzef. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents and styles of binding cf each of the eighty-four 
numbers of the Riverside Literature Series alrv: en issued, will be sent to any address on application, 


MODERN 


wovery A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.56. 


34 Volumes Neatly Bound in Cloth, averaging 310 pages. 
** An unrivaled list of excellent works.”,—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


A sample volume will be sent to any address, by the publishers, on recerptofgocents. A pamphlet con- 
taining the table of contents of each volume will be sent free to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 £.17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside B’ld’g, Chicago. 





Now Ready: GIFFORD’ S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 3q cents. 





On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and | 


for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain-—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave. Chicago. | 


ss Simplex Printer. 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples, AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON €& CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


S. 6. Griggs & Company 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


DOCTOR JUDAS, 


A Portrayal of the Opium Habit. 


By WILLIAM ROSSER COBBE, 
CLOTH. PRICE, $1. 50. 





The author, a well-known abhiene journalist, 
| has depicted with an urusually facile pen and 
with rare descriptive p< wer the baneful effects 
of opium upon the mental, moral, and physical 
nature of the habitue. Specially full is his treat. 
ment of the diseased condition of Attention, 
| Memory, and the Will; the portrayal of fantas. 
| tic dreams and double vision ; and the scourges 
of conscience under the stress of opium, Him. 
self a victim of this terrible habit for nine years, 
he writes from personal experience with what 
he aptly terms 


‘* THE JUDAS OF DRUGS,” 


stripping the habit of its glamour and deceit, 
and revealing to the uninitiated the disastrous 
corsequences of indulgence in this most dan- 
|gerous of addictions, Due attention is alo 
given to other toxic agents as cigarettes, chlo- 
| ral, cocaine, hasheesh, etc. 

To the GENERAL READER this book will 
be of interest because of its fascinating literary 
style, while it will prove of incalculable value 
to the PHYSICIAN because of its graphic por- 
trayal of the effects of opium upon the body; 
to the LAWYER for the important bearing of 
its facts upon jurisprudence, and to the TEACH. 
ER as a guide in warning the young against 
the beneful influences of all forms of perni- 
| cious and enslaving drugs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS: 


SOCIAL GROWTH AND STA- 
BILITY. 


A Consideration of the Factors of Modern Soci- 
ety and Their Relation to the Character of the 
Coming State. By D. Ostrander, author of 


‘The Law of Fire Insurance,” Cloth. Price, 

$1.00, 

This work discusses present industrial and 
social questions, as capital and labor, the duty 
of the State in reference to furnishing employ- 
ment, the control of the means of production 
and distribution, etc. It seeks to promote a 
better understanding of social relations and to 
stimulate effort in behalf of the wage-earner. 


The Boston Courier, sass: “ The book will be cer- 
tain to be of great benefit to all who require fresh 
stimulus and a new awakening in the present days. 
It is of real depth and worth, the fruit of much study 
and thought, and provocative of serious reflection. 


OTTO’S INSPIRATION. 


A Novel. By Mary H. Ford, author of ‘‘ Which 

Wins?” Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

The Boston Home Journal, says: “A purer or 
more wholesome story we bave never read. The hero's 
trials, his success, and his professional triumpbs are 
set forth with the most delightful effect. This charm 
ing story is of high literary merit, and while it will 
be enjoyed by all lovers of good books, it will be es- 
pecially attractive to those interested in music.” 


-FREYTAG’S TECHNIQUE OF 
| THE DRAMA. 


An authorized translation, by Elias J. MacEwan, 
M.A. Cloth, price, $1.50. 


| The New York World, says: “I s exposition of 
dramatic art and composition is one of the clearest 
| and best that has yet been written.” 

| Public School Journal, Bloomington, Ill., says 
| “ We have read nothing that compares with it in giv- 
| ing a clear idea of the essentials of a good drama and 
| of that which constitutes good acting. The ablest ex- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| position of the drama that has appeared in modern 
times.” 


« For sale by The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 

|E > st 16th St., N. Y., and by booksellers genera 

will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ? 
| publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


| 262-264 Webash Ave., Chicago. 
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UNPARALLELED NEW BOOKS. 


NELSON'S FIRST SGIENGE READER) ive 


the 
young 

















The print is large; the pictures are from nature; there, 
is a picture with every lesson; the sentences are in | 
child language; the sentences are short and in- 
tended to arouse thought; they are about 
things of which the children like to talk. 


PRICES:—Bound in boards, 20c.; in cloth, 25c. 


“We have used Nelson's First Reader in the First and Second Grades } 
of our Training School. We find the book excellent supplementary reading | 
and very helpful in our Nature Studies.”—AusTIN GEORGE, Michigan | 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


| 

Send for Price Lists and descriptions cf hundreds of other Supplemen- | 
tary works in READING, HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPa«Yy. | 
SPEAKERS, DIALOGUES, Etc., Ete. | 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago.| 
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ey 
Is it wise to form a sz 
child’s handwriting on a pen that 
will be discarded on entering 
business life ? 


Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


They cost a little more at 
first; but are cheapest in the end. 


Are they too good for 


Samples, 20 styles, 10 cents 


Tapetta Pen Co., 


74 FirtH AVENUE 


oJ NEW YORK, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °%2: "sues TEACHERS’ 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
EVERETT O. FISK &| 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, COMPANY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANU AL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fiftn Avenue, New York, ’N. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Catena Ill. ; 
x2 Church Street, Tcronto, Can. 





803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 
420 Century Building, Minneap itn. Minn. ; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
1204 South Spring Street, Les Angeles, Cal. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Address Cc. B. RUGGLES @ CoO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “exeneot 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in + aectyrapeenrsedl Positions. 
Correspondence with acheo! ston and teachers ts invite 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, a 
9 211 Wabash Avenue 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO, ILL. " 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, noes vutiness in all the States, 


We are already all advanced with this year’s registry. We 

e 8. LANDIS, Manaean, will be called upon to fill from 2coo to 3000 vacancies in the 

(C) 205 N. 7th Street, various grades and need a large number of competent teachers. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. | Register now, and get the benetit of the full season. 


KINDERGARTEN Same (=== 


SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 


New YorK. 





Assists 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 











AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

| American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
| Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 
| 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. OrviL_e Brewer, nanecanacati 

chermerhorn’ s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. 5. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





> is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency ate & : 


influence. it merely hears 
of vacancies and th rt is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends Pr > - 
Sonat ‘ie more Gers ARecommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





LANTERN SLIDES AND, LECTURES 

History, Literature, Botany, Travels, &c. American 

Historical, and Geographical views from Nature 

a specialty. Send for terms. a 

A. T. SEYMOUR, B.L.., Mt. Vernon, N- Y. 
cz Agent forall the Illustrated lecturers. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





when communicating with advertisers. 
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New Books. 


The science of geography is so broad that the pupil in school 
can only, at the best, get a more or less imperfect idea of what 
there is to learn, The teacher then, should aim to inspire the 
pupil with such enthusiasm that he will wish to go on studying 
and learning after leaving school. This is what is done by the best 
teachers at present, and it was to aid them in the work that Zes- 
sons in the New Geography was prepared by Spencer Trotter, 
M. D., professor of biology in Swarthmore college. Dealing with 
so large a subject, the author can only give a comprehensive 
view ; details must be ignored. His arrangement of topics and 
mode of presentation will be found to be both logical and attrac- 
tive. The one who reads or studies this book will appreciate the 
vast importance of geography. After a general description of the 
earth and the physical conditions that make climate, the author 
treats of the plants and animals that have affected man, then he 
describes the white, black, and yellow types of mankind/and gives 
their geographical distribution and also a short history of com- 
merce. In the appendix will be found a list of \the principal 
cities of the world, the population of the earth, forms of govern- 
ment, etc. It is well illustrated and altogether a most attractive 
little book. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Prof. Gardner C. Anthony, A. M., of Tufts college, contributes 
to the Technical Drawing series Elements of Mechanical Draw- 
zng, including use of instruments, geometrical problems and pro- 
jection. The object has been to present the principles so clearly 
that the student may go on and do independent work on problems, 
Thus the teacher's time is saved, as he does not have to employ 
it in devising problems, and the progress of the apt pupils need 
not be retarded by the slower ones. A large number of geomet- 
rical problems and problems in projection are given, by the work- 
ing out of which the student can apply the principles he has learned. 
There are thirty-two pages of plates to which reference is con- 
stantly made. The person who pursues the study of drawing as 
presented here will find it a most fascinating one. (D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 





Les Hestoriens Francats du XI Xe Siecle, compiled by C. Fon- 
taine, B.L., L.D., director of French instruction in the high 
schools of Washington, D. C., is a book that will be of vast as- 
sistance to students in obtaining a reading knowledge of the 
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French language. The author had already published books con. 
taining specimens of French poetry and prose, and this one con- 
taining extracts from the French historians of this country is a 
necessary adjunct to the series, in order to furnish specimens of 
all styles of the literature. The nineteenth century will be a me. 
morable one in French literature and no department is better 
represented than that of history. Some of the authors drawn 
from for this volume are, H. Martin, Guizot, Lamartine, A, 
Thiers, Michelet, L. Blanc, and others. The book has copious 
explanatory, grammatical, historical, and biographical notes, 
(William R. Jenkins, New York. $1.25.) 


It is not such a difficult matter to learn to draw or to teach 
drawing successfully as many suppose. The teacher who goes 
about the work, in the right way, perhaps with some strong mis- 
givings at first, will almost surely before long develop a genuine 
enthusiasm. A great many teachers found help in the articles on 
drawing, by Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing of 
Massachusetts, when they were published as a series. These 
have been collected in a small volume under the title of A First 
Year in Drawing. These lessons are intended to proceed 
simply and logically, month by month, during the year from type 
forms like the sphere, cylinder, square, etc., to the representation 
of familiar objects of a similar shape, and lastly to the delineation 
of faces and the drawing of designs. The book is well illus- 
trated. (Educational Publishing Co., Boston). 





Now vour blood should be purified. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
spring medicine. 





How the Pseudonym ‘“‘ Nickel Plate Road’’ Came to be Ap- 
plied to the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis R. R. 


The story goes that shortly after the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road, or, as it is better known, The Nickei Plate Road, was constructed, it 
underwent a change of control, and on an inquiry being made of one of Amer- 
ica’s best known millionaires, as to what had been paid for it, he replied, 
evasively: ‘* Why, Sir, more could not have been paid tor that road had the 
rails been * nickel plated.’”’ 

Acting on the suggestion that this answer offered, the service in all its differ- 
ent departments was improved, until, to-day, it 1s The Nickel Plate Line of 
America, with powerful locomotives, prompt as to time ; comfortable coaches, 
nicely decorated, richly upholstered and easy riding ; Dining cars, in which the 
welfare of the inner man is carefully looked after and satisfied ; Wagner palace 
buffet sleeping cars; and substantial stations. These, added to the fact of its 
being the shortest line between Buffalo and Chicago, via Erie, Cleveland, Fos- 
toria, and Ft. Wayne, with through sleeping cars, from Boston and New York 
to Chicago via Fitchburg and West Shore Railroads, all combine to make it the 
popular line between Buffalo and any point in the South and West. 





Brain Workers 


wear and waste brain tissue. They become tired and are troubied 
with lassitude unrefreshing sleep and nervous dyspepsia. This is 
from using up the vital energy of the brain faster than ordinary 
food can supply. A special Food to nourish brain and nerves is 
an absolute necessity. 





7 * 


Vitalized Phosphites 
furnish the direct food they require. It is extracted from the ox- 
brain and wheat germ, according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. It 
has been used thirty years for the cure of brain weariness, nervous 


debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, mental or bodily weakness. It 


is as useful as a PREVENTIVE against disease, as a curative, 


for nearly all diseases begin with a nervous attack, it this is cured 


the disease is avoided. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. 
Send for pamphlet free. 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co., 56 West 
asth Street, sew York. Sold by druegists, 
orsent by mail (%:1.) Nose genuine without e Oe 


this signature. (2 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The very best remedy known for COLD in the HEAD, SORE 


THROAT and CATARRH. By mail, 50 cents, 


New York = = 


| Educational Bureau, ‘ 


61 East Ninth Street, 


PUTTY OK NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED tor good paying places for 
September, 1595, in all kinds of work from Kindergarten to 
| High School and College. This Bureau established six years ago 
has best facilities, widest acquaintance with teachers and schools 
and the reputation of straightforward dealings with all patrons. 


“T have great confidence in the judgment and integrity of Mr. Kellogg, and 
believe him anxious above all, to give full satisfaction to those who apply to him 
for teachers.” —H. M. MAXSON, Supt. of Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 


“In my opinion ‘I have as fine an Art teacher as you will ons ~ the country 
| anywhere. We secured her through your agency. Accept our thanks.” 
‘ —SOLON PALMER, East Lake, Ala. 


“Your promptness and care in giving me the names of teachers is worthy of 
much approbation, and I shall be happy to avail myself of your aid when oppor 
tunity offers.”—J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


“ [ have had frequent correspondence with Mr. Kellogg, of the New York Edu- 
cational Bureau, with reference to positions for teachers, and I have always 
found him courteous, prompt, and careful. I take pleasure in recommending him 
to teachers desirous of such assistance as one who will deal fairly by them aud 
one who has the facilities for doing them valuable services.” peg 

—F. B. PALMER, Prin., State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y- 


Now is the time to register. Send in full particulars whether 
you desire a better position, or assistant teachers for September. 
The following teachers are wanted to begin at once. Reform school: 
Lady, second primary, $600; School for feeble-minded children, Lady, 
primary work, $500; Gentleman, carpentry and general work, $500; 
Military schoo!, Gentleman, commercial work, $800; English branches, 
same school, Gentleman, $600; Graded school, Lady for primary work, 
$400; High school principal, Man, $1000; N. Y. city private school, Lady 
for higher English, $400. 
Let us hear from you early. Remember that this Bureau 
RECOMMENDS Zeachers, and makes no charge to employers 


Forms for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


GARMENTS. 
Reduced Pri my 


Costumes, 


Opera Cloaks and Wraps, 


Dinner and Reception 
Dresses, 


Carriage Costumes, 


Evening and Ball Toilets, 
Street Suits. 


Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 
FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING 


The most practical book on the subject that has 
yet appeared. 
t marks out a graded series of lessons, 
It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled and cared tor 
It tells about the tools to be used. 
It is profusely illustrated. 
It is entirely new—just published. 
It is the book you have long been looking for. 
It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 
It costs only 27 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 
lesson on the blackboard and not been able to do so 
because you could not draw ? 

It so, this is the book you want. 

It will show you how anyone can 
blackboard chenching. 

The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 
possessions of any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed | 
and bound. 

Price, 30 cts. 





learn rapid 


; to teachers, 24 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





r BUCKEYE 8 BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best Grade ae can a 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 










Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, hv. ‘Ts26" 


Description and prices on application | 





A for AStiM 
relief for ASTM 


A. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Pricesscts fut pal 
IC 





of distributing offices. W with reference,age, 
stamp,etc..to Ordway 2 Co. Mire, 15 Gay St. Peoria, LL 


NN) CANVASSING esi ws nese 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school ? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 


| glorious line of immortals 


New Books. 


First impressions are said to be the most 
lasting ; hence if the child is introduced to 
a science through the medium of a dull, 
technical text-book he may acquire such a 
distaste for it that it will be difficult ever 
after to get him interested in the subject. 
Astronomy is the science that appeals to 
the imagination more than any other ; it is 
the one that young people will delight in if 
presented in the right way. Agnes Giberne 
has prepared a volume, Radzant Suns, in 
which she presents the main facts of this 
science in a most fascinating way ; indeed, 
one is continually surprised to see how plain 


| She has made the most complex matter. 


She narrates the history of this old, old sci- 
ence tracing the advances made by that 
, Thales, Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Herschel, to 
the present day when, although many mys- 
teries have been cleared, by the telescope 
and the spectroscope, there are still greater 
mysteries beyond. To one who has any 
taste for astronomy this book is as interest- 
ing as a story. It explains things with 
sufficient detail for any one who does not 
care to go into the minutiz of the science. 
| The volume is illustrated with many por- 
‘traits of eminent astronomers, besides _pic- 
tures offfamous telescopes, observatories, etc. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75.) 


A book entitled “Representative English 
Literature,” by Henry S. Pancost, of the De 
Lancey school, Philadelphia, was published 
— time ago and met with much favor. 

consists of famous works, chiefly poetical, 
a only a thread of history to bind them 
together and indicate their place among the 
productions of English authors. Some 
teachers and students like a fuller treatment 
of the history, and therefore the author has 
prepared a second volume in which the his- 
torical and critical part is greatly expanded 
and the extracts reduced to a minimum 
quantity. In this the history has been 
treated in a broad and philosophical manner 
and ali thuse movements—social, political, 
religious, and literary—are taken into ac- 
count that have helped to form our lan- 
guage or have left their impress on our lit- 
erature. In Part I. he treats the race, lan- 
guage, and literature before Chaucer and 
then critically considers the merits of that 
great poet. Part II. is devoted to the re- 
vival of learning and the Puritan in litera- 
ture; Part III. tothe period of French influ- 
ence, and Part IV. to the modern English 
period, including the beginning of modern 
literature and recent writers. The author 
does not attempt to cover everything that 
might be included in English literature ; 
many important works are passed by w ith 
amention. As this is intended as a hand- 
book for students he has considered criti- 
cially those works especially that the student 
can study in the original. A feature that 
will be of great value to the student is the 
list of principal works of the leading auth- 
ors and the historical or literaay works to 
| which he may refer. A literary map is ac- 
| companied by a list showing where the lead- 
ing authors lived and worked. There is 
| also a very complete chronology of the lit- 
' erature with historical events and the chief 
writers of other European literatures in pzr- 
allel columns. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) 


In The Borderland of the Czar and 
Kaiser, by Poultney Bigelow, illustrated 
by Frederick Remington, are given some 
aspects of Russian and German life. It is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 
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3 The Best Dressmakers 


are using 






Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 


_— 
The Redfern 


a brand of 
the famous an a 
** How to Bind the Dress 


pny ‘for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


‘«S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Curea “Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Samples and Booklet 








lan Zit Mamma 
M?AYERS 
— RECAMIER 


CREAM. 


Apply at Night 
Wash off ‘ 


in the Morning. 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


— Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 


131 W. 3ist St., 
NEW YORK. 








Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 


A valuable book entitled *‘Seerets of 
FREE the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 


sent free, explaining a new method of 





easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful bv tollowing 
directions contained in tnis book, Ad- 


dress, with s-cent stamp, Bordeaux 
» Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


D. L. DOWD’'S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100, ovo physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Llustrated Circular, # 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 E. 4th 8t., New York. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 


Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. etn 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 197 W. 424 
St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phile., Chicago, St. 


Inventor « f Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


Even if one does not intend to study law 
as a profession, as a man of general culture 
one ought to know something about the 


| picture books; this is the reason why the 
| illustrated paper has come, and come to 
| Stay, in spite of the protests of the old 
| fogies. Teachers should, if possible, make 
| use of the magic lantern to illustrate lessons 


subject. Whether one intends to become | or lectures. An excellent line of lanterns is 
a lawyer, a teacher, a farmer, a mechanic, | made by A. T. Thompson & Co., 13 Tre- 


or what not, the knowledge that may be | 
obtained during a course with the Sprague | 
Correspondence School of Law, Detroit, | 
Mich., will come in handy. Mr. Sprague | 
has received some high testimonials. Prof. | 
L. E. Hicks, Lincoln, Neb., says. ‘I have | 
known Mr. W. C. Sprague for many years, | 
and regard him as a man of unusual ability | 
and thorough knowledge of the law.” Ex- | 
Pres. Owen, of Denison university, says he | 
“is known to me as a student of excellent | 
ability and high character, and is cheerfully 
commended to the confidence of those who | 


may be interested in his work.” 

During the long vacation the teacher | 
might obtain no end of amusement and | 
profit by the use of a kodak. If the time | 
were spent in travel, when he went back to 
the school-room in the fall he would have 
something to show the pupils that would 
greatly increase their interest in the study 
of nature. A light and practical camera, 
either for hand or tripod use, may be ob- 
tained of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y..for from $6 to $100. The | 
catalogue which they will send on request, 
will give full explanation. 





A Chart of the Presidents’ Lives and | 


mont row, Boston. Send a 5-cent stamp 
for their 200-page illustrated catalogue. 


Longfelfow says of great men that “ they 
while their companions slept were toiling 


| upward in the night.””. The competition is 


now so great on all sides that it is only by 
persistent effort, and taking advantage of 
every favorable turn that one can hope to 
rise. The teacher should, therefore, use the 
agency to secure advancement. The Fisk 
Teachers’ Agencies are well known and 
reliable. A list of them will be found in 
another column, 


The success of manual training in the 
schools has rendered necessary the manu- 
facture of apparatus specially adapted to 
the use of pupils. W.F.& John Barnes 
Co., Rockford, Ili., have had long and suc- 
cessful experience in making such appar- 
atus. They havelathes for wood and meal 
work, scroll saws, circular saws, etc., spe- 
cially adapted for use in industrial and 
manual training schools. 


An Elementary Chemistry, by George R. 
White, instructor in chemistry at Phillips 
Exeter academy, has just been published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston. It is intended for 


Official Terms, from Washington to Cleve-| high schools, academies, and elementary 
land, has beenissued by Peckham, Little & | classes in colleges. It gives in plain, sim- 
Co., 56 Read street, N. Y. A systematic | ple language the elementary facts of chem- 
presentation of the facts concerning our | istry ; almost entirely by illustrations. The 
chief executives forms avery necessary part | plan pursued will get the pupil interested 


| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was Poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had ne strength, 
could not sleep even when 
I was tired, and whea I 
got up in the morning 1 
felt more tired than if 7 
had walked 20 miles, Ip 
fact, had no energy at all, 
I was urged to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
can say what thousands 
have said before, that is 
= worked wonders for me— 

Mr. Doherty. cave me strength, appe 
tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. I am so grateful to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.” EpwakD O. DOHERTY, Dover, 
Be sure to get HOOD’S, because 


N. H. 

4 9 - 
Hood’s*Cures 
Hood's Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliouw. 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 














Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed. Try it for yourself. 
We are putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition. 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 


of the study of American history, and hence | 
teachers generally will be glad to procure 
this chart not only for their own use,but for | 
use in theschool-room. James Parton says 
of one of the presidents that he “ ruled the | 
country for himself and his disciples for | 
twenty-four years,” and adds: “Indeed | 
we may say, with considerable truth, that | 
the United States has had only four presi- | 
dents, namely * * * The rest have} 
been satellites, disciples, or accidents.” An | 
interesting feature of the chart is a diagram | 
to illustrate Parton’s idea. 


If the youth shows a disposition to carve | 
his name on his desk at school, it is a good | 
idea to turn his ability in a more useful | 
direction, by giving him work in sloyd. | 
This work just snits the average boy or| 
girl. Benches, tools, and supplies may be | 
had of Chandler & Barber, 15-17 Eliot 
street, Boston. | 


Every one knows ‘how much more} 
strongly a picture appeals to the mind than | 
a verbal description. This is especially the | 
case with children, and hence their love for 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
tiness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
as¢ a box. Book free at your 
es or write B.F, Allen Co., 


g6s Canal St., New York. 
Annual sales more than (JOR, 008 boxes, 


if he has any predilection for the study of 
science. A descriptive circular will be sent 
free to any address. 


One continually wonders at the many. 
directions in which inventive talent is exer- 
cised in this industrial age. Among the 
many triumphs of genius is the perfection 
of the magic lantern, of which the Criterion 
Projection Lantern of J. B. Colt & Co., 
16 Beekman street, N. Y., may be taken 
as an example. This splendid apparatus 
has microscopic and pencil attachments. 
The light used is an electric lamp, inter- 
changeable with oxy-hydrogen jet or oil 
lamp. A catalogue fully describing this 
apparatus will be sent on request. 


The cost of the Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books is ¢rzfiing, compared with 
the /arge amount saved in the wear and 


|tear of books, and the zmmense gain in 


neatness and cleanliness. It is universally 
acknowledged a necessary adjunct to the 
Free Text-Book System. If you have not 
seen it, send a two-cent stamp for samples 
and information. Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co., Box 643, Springfield, Mass. 


Literary Notes. 


The new edition of Mr. Bryce’s Amer 
cian Commonwealth, the second and con- 
cluding volume of which has just been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Com- 


pany, is something more than a “ new edi- | 


tion” in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, for not only has the text been re- 
vised throughout, but many of the chapters 
have been entirely rewritten. All difficult 


|and controverted points have been recon- 


sidered, and, while some few chapters have 
been slightly abridged, large additions 
have been made to others. Four new 
chapters deal with the Tammany ring in 


New York city, the physical conditions | 


| which have influenced the development of 
the American people, and the reconstruc- 


tion of the South. 


cough will soon disappear. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold. 
Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 





The most nutritious 





| 
| 


of all food preparations; 


always retained by the 


| Ready for 


‘stomach. 


instant use. 





‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
| as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
| adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
| insure an artistic success and permanency. 
Having every facility for this class of work I can 
| now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


| Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
DEAPNESS. &.HFA0. Moises cures 


i 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
| qaly by F.Hiscoz, 668 B’way,N.¥. Write for book ta SOEFREE 
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Magazines. <= | 
The leading articles in the Political Science | 
Quarterly for December are ‘* The Tariff for 1894,” 
Prof. F. W. Taussig; ‘‘ The Income Tax, 
by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman; ‘‘ Assimilation of | 
Nationalities,” by Prof. R. Mayo-Smith; “ Negro 
Suffrage in the South,” by S. B. Weeks, and ** T he | 
New Belgian Constitution,” By Prof. M, Vauthier | 


The Catholic Reading Circle Review is a mag- 
azine devoted to history, science, religion, litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy, and is conducted with 
much ability. It is the organ of the Catholic 
Summer School of America and Reading Circle 
Union. While all the departments are strong, 
especial attention is given to literature, and the 
systematic study of education. Warren E. Mosh- | 
er, Youngstown, O., is the editor. 


The third issue of the Youcg People’s Magazine | 
finds it where, from a business standpoint, the | 
publis1ers are justified inenlarging. Eight pages | 
are added to the February number. 


The February Harfer'’s opens with a stirring | 
tale of early American maritime hrstory, entitled 
“ New York Colonial Privateers,” by Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier, with illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle. | 
“French Fighters in Africa” are described in a | 
spiritd article by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, for which 
Mr, Frederic Remington has made a series of strik- 
ing illustrations. In ‘*Down the West Coast” | 
Charles F, Lummis tells the interesting story of | 
the five thousand mile journey by water from San | 
Francisco to Callao, with its frequent interruptions 
at Mexican and Central American ports. A Jap- | 
anese gentleman, Mr. Sen Katayama, gives an 
insight into the family life of his countrymen in a 
brief article called ‘*The H’yakusho’s Summer 
Pleasures,” with illustrations by a Japanese artist, | 
Mr. F. Morinoto. Apropos of the recent decision | 
of the people of New York state to suppress gam- 
bling through a constitutional amendment, the | 
Hon. John Bigelow treats the subject of gaming. | 
Tne fiction of the number is noteworthy being by | 
such well®known writers af Mi. Hardy, Richard | 
Harding Davis, Julian Ralph, Mrs. Burton Har- | 
ris,on and others. | 












A G000 
BROTH 
IS HALF 
A DINNER 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
) minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


Pears’ 


No tub, no 


sponge, no luf- 










fa, no rag, al- 
most no water-- 

Pears’ soap, 
a cent’s- worth-- 


luxury. 











ALKAVWIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
s FREE CURE. Diseases, Rheumatism,etc. It is from the new } o:-@ 


nesian shrub, KAVA-KAVA (botanical name: Piper 


@ e Metnhysticum) described in New York World, Feb. &, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 


sm, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 


ul 
URINARY Liver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc. 
During the Teething Period. Diseases and RHEUMATISM. Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle, Descriptive Book sent free 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP has been used forover 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





BEECHAM’S PILLs cures Sick-Headache. 


Literary Notes. 


Part of the scene of Mrs, Humphry Ward’s new 
novel will be laid in Rome, it is said. Mrs. Ward 
will spend the remaining months of winter and 
the coming spring in Italy. 


Professor Skeat is preparing a supplementary 
volume to accompany his edition of Chaucer. 
This is to contain the ‘‘ Testament of Love” (in 
prose) and the chief poems which have at various | 


times been attributed to Chaucer and published | 


with his genuine works in old editions. The 
volume will be complete in itself, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary. 


When Macmillan & Co. had Mr. Crawfords, | 
Ralstons ready for publication the order for it had | 
reached 12,000 copies. 


Mrs, Burton Harrison, whose books have made | 


her famous, and whose social position is an envi- 
able one to ambitious aspirants, was a high- 
spirited young girl named Constance Carey when 
the war was raging. She wasa little Confeder- 


ate, and to send a flag to General Lee cut up her | 


best pink silk gown and her light blue silk jacket 
and embroidered and sewed a Confederate flag, 
which to-day is cherished as a very precious 
souvenir of feminine devotion by Colonel Robert 
Alexander Chisholm. 


_ The large majority of contemporary authors o 
international fame are small men physically 
Kipling, Barrie, Jerome, Howells, Stockton, Sted— 
man, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Boyesen, Saltus, 
are none of them above the medium height, and 
Several of them are actually diminutive. Marion 
Crawford and Conan Doyle are tall, athletic- 
looking men, but they are the exceptions tha 
prove the rule. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
tm and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 


live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel | 


than any other first-class hote! in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


= , : ; > . > 2se oases, and to prove to you its 
all. We know that ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for these dise ases, and t 0 you it 
Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week 8 
use, by mail, prepaid, FREE, if you are a Sufferer. Itisan unfailing cure. A ~~ com you 
nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, 2i:025‘mised;"" Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 


vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life, 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 








| QMON, «VUES WED. 


QOO200 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


B Grea AMERICAN HOW ARE YOUR 
on | LADI ES China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 

and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? We 
will replenish it FREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, _ Vatches, Cloc ks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN~- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 dbs, jine teas by mail or express for $2 00. c hanges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons, For tull particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ** 2st" 
| 
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GINN & COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


By GEORGE R. WHITE, 


Instructor in Chemistry at Phillips Academy, Exeter. 





Iz2mo. Cloth. 272 pages. 

This is an excellent text-book for the use of High Schools 
and Academies and for elementary classes in Colleges. It gives 
in plain, simple language the elementary facts of chemistry 
almost entirely by illustrations, and happily lets in full light upon 
theories. 


Descriptive Circular sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, . ‘ ° NEW YORK, ; ; : CHICAGO. 





- ° = 
It Fives us pleasure to be able to say to our friends that we have been 


favored tne past year by a satisfactory degree of prosperity. 
healthy growth. Competition has been lively but our confidence in the attitude of the 
educational public generally toward books of genuine merit and straightforward, liberal 
‘dealing has not been misplaced. What is best from an educational point of view we 
believe will also be found to be the most profitable commercially. 
the past year have been received with a gratifying degree of favor. Those we are 
about to publish we think wi!l merit the same degree of good-will and patronage. 


Any information about our list of books gladly and promptly furnished. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Geessecessoossossssesesessesesseseeseeeeeseessesess 
PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. ae 


Our publications ot 





4 BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; i 
Fi Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. s¢ 
#@ CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition. 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. 
? A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 2% 
“Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.”— 3% 
Ropert C. WINTHROP. : Bod 

ae Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. a 
a SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. ae 
Bo ae betten. a Mew York. Chicaas, . . . Falindslehis, a saed 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


See, The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















‘ 
Do not furchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


For Introduction, $1.00. 


Our business has had a| 


Monteith’s Atlas of the World, 


For reference in Schools and Families. One vol- 
ume, quarto, cloth sides, leather back, Price 
> 


! $2.80 net. 


_ By James Monteith, author of ** Monteith’s School 
Geographies.”” The maps are finely executed and 
handsomely colored. A striking feature in each is the 
showing of comparative sizes, relative latitudes ang 
standard time. 

It is elaborately illustrated with vivid pictures of 
places and scenes in all parts of the world, accom. 
panied with descriptive text, both interesting ang 
instructive. Also models for map drawing, methods 
of studying geography, a pronouncing vocabulary of 
names, and a brief history of the United States, 


Alison’s Europe. Abridged, 
By EDWARD S. GOULD, 
The Era of Napoleon 1789-1815 Students’ E dition 
1volume. Cloth. Gilt top. $2.00. 


Gould’s abridgment is regarded by scholars as 
the best abridgment of Alison ever attempted. The 


| volume contains a list of questions for class use, 





«*s For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. S. BARNES & €O., 
56 East 10th Street, New York. 


“$tudent’s 


_ Classics” 





A new volume of piano music in the fam- 
lous “ Classic Series,” which should be ex- 
amined by every player, teacher, and pupil. 

The 37 compositions in the book are 
from the best modern sources, and form a 
collection of rare excellence, variety, and 
interest. The pieces are of only moderate 
difficulty, being intended for the advanced 
pupil, or the player of but medium skill, 
143 pages. 


Fxmous CLASSIC SERIES” 


represents the best work of the best modern 
composers. It now comprises the following 
volumes : 


** Song Classics,’’ 2 volumes, 
** Piano Classics " 2 volumes. 
**Classical Pianist."’ 
**Song Classics for Low Voices.” 
**Ciassic Tenor Songs.”’ 
** Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
“Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
** Classical Coll.”” Violin and Piano, 2 vols. 
**Classical Coll.” Flute and Piano. 
** Young People’s Classics,"’ vols. 1 and 2. 
| “Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano.” 
“Classic Vecal Gems,” Alto. 
**Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 
“Classic Vocal Gems "’ Barit. or Bass. 
** selected Classics for Piano.” 
Student's Classics’ 


Each Volume. Paper, 81.00; F 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth wilt, $2.00, Postpaid 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


| 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


| C. H. DITSON & CO... J. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO, Phila. 








lk YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


| or books of any description—School Bonks, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


| Publisher and Importer, 


| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


| 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING Gl 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE: 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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